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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
—_ nsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
= Pgh cen his goods are really worth the price asked 

r them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make 1 inch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (4% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
op cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 

0 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3334 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, 40 r 
cent. A. I. Root. 


r cent; 6 
per cent; 








BARNES’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Hlinois. 
No..2009 Main St. litfd 








RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






afar onl, » like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, ike No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. /, 
aie. outfit ineluded—[/ 
peas, ink, box, ete. 

nt by mail postpaid.) 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, k, or anythin. 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or express 
and you will save your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Cash for Beeswax! 


Will?pay 25c per lb. cash, or 27c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R, station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 30c per Ib. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Unless you put your name onthe boz, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. A. I. Koor. 


~-: 400 Colonies of 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES ! 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; 
ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 
FOUNDATICN FOR SALE, with every thing need- 
ed for a first-class apiary. Send fora circular, to 
3-2d E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 

Rose HILy APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. 





The Oldest Bee Paper in America— - Established in 1séI. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
he first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
The tirst number of each month, 50 cents a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
O74 West Madison Street, Chicago, 20 . 


Cacs F oundation Machined 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR_ WITH 
OUR ONE- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements ~“ hag mailed on ap- 
plication. Medina, Ohio. 
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Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postofiice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00 ; 2 copies, $1. 90; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4. 00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and old, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, "$5.25: ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, oO. 














CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 75 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (2 eee 175 

** The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange...(1 00)..... 1 # 
“ California Apiculturist GOD) vrs 5 
‘** ‘The American Bee-Keeper Di inde 175 
‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Guide Cine 10 
“ All of the above Journals ...............+. 6 50 
With American Agriculturist “($1 es 2 25 
British Bee Journal (1 OO) 2... e ence 7 
“Prairie Farmer OF ORK vec cvs ces 2 7 
*“* Rural New Yorker OO iiisiares 8 00 
* Scientific American 20) . ” 


(3 3 
** Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 
“* U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50)......... . 2 
“ Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)...... 2 25 


[Above rates include all postage.} 
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NOTICE TO BEE - KEEPERS. 


The undersigned, having experience and skill in 
handling bees and manufacturing bives, offers his 
services a8 manager or assistant in the apiarv, and 
would be glad to correspond with bee-keepers who 








carry On a large business, and who may need the | 
} 


help of one who understands each purt of it. 
Refer to Ed. GLEANINGS. 
l-id D. F. SAVAGE, Medina, Ohio. 


10 NICE straight TULIP or POPLAR TREES 

for $1.00, sent by express. Better than linn 

for honey; beautiful for shade, and good for timber. 
_nettees CHAS. KING® LEY, Greeneville, Tenn. 








WILL exchange 5 doze n gents’ knit undershirts 
and drawers, assorted sizes, worth $6 per doz., 
for bees. Send in your offers. Describe condi- 

— kind, and hives. EDWIN M. BIDWELL. 
Mellenville, Col. Co., N. Y. 


~The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are alwavs well stocked with Pure-Bred Poul'ry and 
Italian Bees; Extractors, Foundation, Hives, etc., 
for sale. Job Printing of every description done 
cheap for ot Ci cutars free. 

Address J.T, FLETCHER, West Montery, 

id Clarion Co., Pa. 


END 106. fora pkg. of BLACK or YELLOW LO- 





ra 








kK) CUST SEED, postpaid. Addre 

1 CHAS. KINGSLEY, Gereneville, Tenn. 
EES AND QUEENS F FROM MY APIARIES. 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI ™N SEASON. 

3tfd Circular on n application. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, Ion1A Co., MICH. 








Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the Ly ayewry | departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 











$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
vut charge. After, 2c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 








Those whose names mee below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 10tf 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 10tfd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 10tfd 
*Wm. Ballantine Sago, Musk. Co., O. 10tfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co. Oo. 3-2 


*Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan.5-5 
*C, G. Dickinson, Sou. Oxford, Chen. ‘Co. N. Y. 6-12 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

» ie Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. Ls 
S. i Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O = 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Il. 2 





Department for those who wish to be considered 
SQUARE MEN. 





Names will be inserted in this Department free of charge the 
first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 


—+-—- 


If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there romenshoraat 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
before the altar, and go thy way; first reconciled to by 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.—Marr. 5: 23, 24. 





We whose names appear below do not know. that 
we haveasingle dissatisfied person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a 

avor by writing us kindly, and we wili do our best 
to render satisfuction. 


I. R. Good. Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Tnd.; otfd 
E. M. Hayburst, Kansas City. Jackson Co. » Mo. oted 
FE. A. Thomas & Co , Colerain, Mass. fd 


J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendlet nC»., Ry. ofa 
G. W. Stanley & Bro , Wvoming, Wy. Go., N.Y 9tfd 
Bright Bro's, Mazeppa, Wabasha Co., Minn. 10tfd 

Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Co , 0. 1orfa 
4 &. Perrys, Portland, loni» Co., Mich. 10tfd 
D. F. Best, Best’ s, Lehigh Co., Pa. 1tfd 
A. B. Miller & Son, Wakarusa, Elk. Co., Ind. 1llifd 
8. D. Buell, Wmon Cirv, Branch Co., Mich. Imfa 
R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co. 10tfd 


Hiram Roop, Curzon City. Montexim Co., Mich, 33 
J. H. Myers, Saratogu Springs, Saratoga ‘Co., Fand 


Byron Walker & Co., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. fd 

J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champ. Co., Hl. otfa 
Snes. = Duvall, Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. . 9rfd 
J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 9tfd 
J. J. Kiser, Des Mvines, E. 8. Station, lowa. 10tfd 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
ali those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
ease 








how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- | 


sible. Asa —— thing. I would not advise you to send your 
honey awa) sold on commission. It near home, where 
‘ou can loo Strerit. itis often a very good way. Bya!l means, 
eelon 7 your oy market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
up in inked dooryara, with the words, ** Honey 
for Sale.” Ay) rat 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
Seards ons ** Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 

price. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI. — Honey.-- Demand is good for ex- 
tracted honey, both fur mavufacturing purposes (by 
the barrel), and for table use. The demand is very 
good for honey in 1-lb. jars. A good deal of comb 
honey could be sold if we bad a geod article at a rate 
within range of the views of the consumer; i. e. 
which could be wholesaled at 20c, and retailed at 25c 
We pay 7@10c per Ib. for ex racted, and 16@20c per 
lb. for good comb honey in sections, 

Beeswax is — and in good demand at 2°@2ic 
per Ib. on arriva C. F. Mutat. 

Cincinnati, Oo, Nov. 18, 1882. 

New YORK. —Honey. —Our present stock of comb 
honey is light, and demand limited, owing to high 
pee: asked. Prices range as follows: Best white 

1-Ib. sections, louking neat, clean, and uti ractive, 
22@25c: the same, in 2-lb. sections, 20@22e: fair, 1- 
lb., 19@2I1c; fair, 2-lb.. 16@18c; buck wheat, I-lb., 16@ 
l7c; in 2-lb., 4@lic. Extracted clover honey, 10@11; 
buckwheat. 8@s'ec. 

Beeswax is scarce, oe finds ready sale at 31@32c. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 

New York, Nov. 22, 1882. 

CLEVELAND. — Honey.— aomeet is unchanged. The 
demand for best white in I-lb. sections continues 
very fair at 21@22c, though large sules are hard to 
make at over 20c. Second grade, I-lb., sells at 18@ 
2c; 2 1b., first quality, 19@2'c; second grade, 1 T@i9 
Buckwheat not wanted. Extracted is slow at pres- 
ent in all shapes; prices range from 9 to 11 in bbis., 
and 12@1l4in cans. Beeswax, 28@3.c. 

Cleveland, O., Noy. 29, 1882. A. C. KENDEL. 


Detroit.—Honey — The honey market, upon the 
opening of the month, was active, and prices firm. 
This satisfactory condition was soon followed by 
such a large number of shipments that prices were 
greatly depressed. The surplus is being gradually 
absorbed, but prices are still low. First-class comb 
honey is worth about 18¢e.; dark, Ib@lic. Wax is so 
scarce that it is hardly quotable, but is ae 30 cts, 

Detroit, Nov. 24, 1882. A. B. WEED. 





CHIcaGo.—Honey.—I am n pay ing 6%c for dark, and 
9c for light extracted honey. The supply is plenti- 
ful.—Beeswar. - Choice lots. 27¢; common yellow, 2: 
cts.; dark and off colors, 17@22c. 

ALFRED H. NewMAN. 

Chicago, 923 West Madison St., Nov. 21, 1882. 

a —Honey —One- half pound sections, 30¢; 1- 

» 22@25c; 2lb., 20@22c; extracted, 10c. — War, 30¢c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 22, 1882. 

I will sell basswood and clove er honey at 16 cts. for 
large boxes (net weight), and 18 in i-lb. sections. 
Send cash with order, H. BARBER, Adrian, Mich. 


I have 150) ibs. honey in one-pound sections to sell, 
eae: up in cases of 48 sections, no glass on sections, 

ut the cases have glass on beth sides; cases thrown 
inand delivered on board the cars at Lawn Hill, 
Hardin Co., fowa, at 20c per Ib. A. LINDLEY. 

I have 5 barrels of extracted honey. and 2090 Ibs. 
comb honey in 1 and2 Ib. sections, What shall I 
do with it all?—My respects to the boys, and espe- 
cially the girls in the shop. J. L. Gray. 

Lee Center, Lee Co., IIl., Sept. 29, 1882. 

(The above should have been given before (I mean 
the part about the honey), bur it was overlooked. If 
friend G. bas got it yet. perbaps some of the friends 
will tell him what to do with it. The boys and girls 
are all doing well, thank you.) 














T will pay '0 cts. a pound for pure extracted honey 
in halt-barrel packages, cash on delivery. Write par- 
ticulers before shipping. E. KRETCHMER. 

Coburg, Iowa, Nov. 6, 1882. 


T have 1 bbl. of white-clover honey; 1 bbl. of white- 
clover and heurt’s-ease; 1 bbl. of heart’s-ease; 1 bbl. 
of beart’s-case and Spanish needle; 1 bbl. of Spanish- 
needle, in open whisky-turrels, coarse cloth cover; 
wus ripe when extracted, but is very thick and nice. 
I wili sell in barrels at depot for 11 cts. 

Nokomis, Il, Nov. 3, 18#2. E. SANDFORD. 








2( NICE TARTARIAN CHERRY-TREES 
for $1.00 (by express). Good fruit, and makes 

“tots” of honev. Address 

12d CHAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Tenn. 


Tai ise dear reader, to ask 
if you have seen 


DOOLITTLE’S 
Bee-Keeper’s 
CLUB-LIST 


for 1883. If not, you want 
one, as it is full of good 
things, is worth reading, and 
will save yoummmey. To get 
one write your addrese plain- 
py & postal card and direct 
tto 


G. MM. DOOLITTLE, 
BORODINO, 
ONONDAGA Co., NEW York. 





A NEW ‘IMPORTATION OF CHOICE 


Bokhara Clover peed 


has arrived, and is for sale cheap. Apply 
123d CHAS. F. MUTH, Cinginnatt, Ohio. 


2 | GOOSEBERRIES by mail, $1.00. Good 
roots; Hougnton’s 9 Peer bears well; 

produces honey verv early. Ad 

I2d CHAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville Tenn. 


NEW AND NECESSARY, 


BEES and POULTRY Combined, only $1.25 a Year. 

The 32-page Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, for 1883, will be 
greatly enlarged and beautified by the addition of a 
department devoted to Poultry. Many ure now 
keeping both bes and poultry successfully, and find 
their net yearly income much larger and more relia- 
ble then from either industry separately. Henee the 
desirability of the combined journal Agents Wanted. 

Best inducements ever offered, in Cash or Fine Pre- 


miums. 
Address KING, KEITH & CO., 
14 Park P1°ce, 
12d New York. 


 PURDY’S 


FRUIT RECORDER. 


Published and edited by aman having 84 YEARS prac. 
tical experience, and now having igen acres under fruit, with 
evaporating buildings, ouses, .. Tight in the midst 
of the great fruit coin of Western N. fe “Monthly, 90 pages, 
$1.00 per year. Specimen free, Each No. opens tee, iteclf. 
Valuable premium to every subscriber. G and LIB- 
nducements to Club Agents, Address, 


A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y. 

















GEND ets, for a pkg. of SUMACH SEED, post- 
paid. Address 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Tenn. 


JOB PRINTING. 


Cheap: Cheap! Cheap! 
Circular free. E. H. COOK, Andover, Cunn. 
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DEC. 


1, 1882. 


No. 12. 








A. I. ROOT, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
Medina, oO. 








NOTES FROM THE ‘BANNER 
NO. 37. 


A LITTLE ENCOURAGEMEST — WHAT IT WILL SOME- 
TIMES DO. 


‘* It seems a story from the world of spirits, 
When any one obtains that which he merits, 
Or merits that which he obtains.”’ 


: PELL. | think that the last number of GLEAN- 
W INGS contained all the praise that J merit. 

I had no idea that that short extract that I 
gave would bring down upon my bend such a shower 
of praise. I expected that the reply wouid be some- 


thing like this: ** Friend Hutchinson being the only 
one who furnishes us witb an article each month, we 


cs ” Published ‘Monthly. 
f 


_j Established i in ze 873. 


APIARY . | 





( TERMS: $1.00 PeR ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4.00, 10 
or mvre, 75 cts. each. Single Number, 10 Cts, 
Additions to clubs may be made at club 

|! rates. Above are all to be sent to ONE POST- 
OFFICE. Clubs to different postottices, NOT 

AM LESS than 90 cts, each, 





A LITTLE MORE ABOUT THAT BUZZ-SAW. 
The illustration of my buzz-suw, inthe last GLEAN- 


| INGS. is exeellent, and, with the exception of tbe 


| distinetly. 


bearing of the main shaft, shows every purt quite 
Had I kr owu how to properly use the 


sketcbing camera, | do not think there would have 


thought it best to publish bis ‘ Notes’ in the same | 


part of the paper exch month.” Yes, friend Root, I 
think I know how to bear either praise or censure; 
but I do not mean by this that 1 am indifferent to 
either. When I have worked hard, it is very pleas- 
ant to know that my efforts are appreciated. It is 
working simply for the sake of being praised that I 
detest. If I am in the wrong, | am thankful to the 
one who points out my mistake. There are quite a 
number of apiarian writers who are, [ think, more 
deserving of praise than myself, and I should be 
very much pleased indeed to see them receive it. 
Before leaving this subject I wish to especially thank 
you, friend Rvot, for the encouraging and instruc- 
tive words that you used to send me occasionally, 
when I first began to contribute to GLKANINGS. 
Had it net been for your kindly recognition of my 
one little *talent,’’ it is duubtful if I should now be 
earning $20, or thereabouts, each year, writing for 
the bee journals and agricultural papers. 





been any exception. Standing at the end of the me- 
chine, the bearing of the main shaft looks sume- 


thing like this: — 
In the Oct. GLEANINGS, 


this part_of the muchine is 

described as fullows: ** The 

legs (A A) are 5 feet 6 in. 

long, and cross each other 

3 feet 4 inches from their 

lower ends. Where they 

cross, a perpendicular slot 

% of an inch deep and 4 in. 

wide is made upon the in- 

side of each leg, and into 

this slot is fitted a piece 

of hard wood (B) 4 in. wide, 

FIXING THE TREADLE. one inch thick, and one 
foot long. The bolt that passes through the legs 
where they cross also passes throngh a slot cut in 
this piece of hard wood. Through the lower end of 
this piece of wood is a hole (C) in which runs the 
iron gudgeon on the end of the main shaft. Of 
course, each pair of legs is furnished with such a 
piece of wood.” Had I gone more into details when 
writing the above description, I should have said 
that the hele (C) is an elouguted hole, or, rather, a 
slot, throvgh whieh can be passed the crank upon 
the end of the muin shaft. The slot D, in the end of 
the pitman E, enables a careless visitor to get his 


ae, 
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foot under the lower end of the pitman, and yet es- 
cape with badly pinched instead of crushed toes. 
MY REPORT. 

Two or three weeks ago the editor of one of our 
county papers, while driving through the country, 
called upon, chatted with, and quizzed me a few 
minutes, and the next issue of his paper contained 
the following :— 

“Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, of Rogersville, who a 
year or two ago wrote for publication in the Glohe a 
series of exceedingly interesting articles upon bee 
culture, gives us the following in relation to his ope- 
rations in that line the present season. He com- 
menced the season with 25 swarms of bees, and 
closes with 65 swarms, all having sprung from the 
original 25, and ail supplied with sufficient honey to 
winter them. He has sold 528 Italian queen-bees, at 
an average price of 7 shillings each; 800 Ibs. of light 
honey at an average price of 14 cts. a pound, and 500 
lbs, of dark honey at an average price of 11 cents a 
pound. ‘Estimating the bees that he now has on 
hand at $5.00 per colony, Mr. H. has, the present sea- 
son, received from his bees, in clear profits, the 
snug little sum of 8650— exactly $26.00 per colony. 
We have strong hopes of inducing Mr. Hutchinson 
to prepare a paper on the subject of beesand honey, 
to be read at the winter meeting of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, to be held here in December.” 


FROM 3 TO 30 IN ONE SEASON. 


I started last spring with the determination to in- 
crease 3 colonies to 50, and, by furnishing the new 
colonies with laying queens, and supplying the old 
colonies with empty comb or comb fdn. in place of 
the combs of honey and brood that were removed 
in making up new colonies, and had, upon the open- 
ing of the buckwheat-honey harvest, increased them 
to 30, when somebody carried off all of my empty 
hives. Now, don’t be alarmed: the hives were not 
stolen. Last spring I had in my possession 25 empty 
hives belonging to a bee-keeper living a few miles 
distant, who ge ve me every assurance that he would 
not need the hives the present season, and that I 





was perfectly welcometouse them. About the mid- 
dle of August he called upon me and said that his 
bees had increased altogether beyond his expecta- | 
tions, and that he would be obliged to have the | 
hives. Of course, I let bimhavethem; but it put an | 
end to my “increase experiment.”” As my time was 
wholly occupied in the aptary, not 4 minute could I 
spare for hive-making. The 30 colonies remained 
undisturbed, and became very strong in numbers, 
and heavy with honey. Perhaps it is all forthe best. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Nov. 15, 1882. 


Your invention to avoid pinched toes is 
quite an important one, friend H. In foot- 
power printing-presses, and other similar 
machines, the same thing is accomplished 
by having the pitman turned into a hook at 
its ppper end, and this hook catches over the 
crank or cranks. If any thing gets under 
the treadle, the pitman simply unhooks.—It 
seems to be quite the fashion nowadays for 
both the bees and their keeper to see how 
many can be made from a few, as this num- 
ber of our journal abundantly testities. Had 
you not run out of hives, I presume you 
would have easily donbied the 30, and so 
made 60 from three. Am I right, friend H.? 
Well, if you winter the 30, I presume that 
will be much better than to have had 60 and 
lost half; so, now, let us see you winter 











the m 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY RESULT 
YET. 
ONE COLONY AND A NUCLEUS INCREASED TO 3%, 


GAVE 1662 LBS. OF HONEY, AND THREE SWARMS 
RAN AWAY BESIDES. 





WILL give you some of my success in handling 
bees this summer. Last May, a year ago, | 
bought an Italian queen of you, and in getting 

it here it was crippled sv it died, and yousent me an- 
other, and from this queen I built one strong colony 
and one nucleus during the summer, and the nucleus 
had only about one pint of bees when they went in- 
to winter quarters (as the summer was very poor 
for bees here), but | brought them through all right, 
having to feed the nucleus, and they commenced 
swarming April 8th, and from those two colonies | 
now have 37 stands of Italians, and I let three 
swarms get away from me, making 39 stands in all 
from the two stands. You may open your eyes at 
such a statement, and say ** bosh!"’ but I have the 
bees as living witnesses, and have taken from them 
1662 lbs. of honey. To show the contrast between 
the blacks and Italians, I would say, that in the 
spring | had five colonies of blacks and now I have 
15, and gave them the same treatment. You can 
publish this if you think it worthy a place in your 
jcurnal. Send the journal, for I have tried doing 
without it for a year, and find it up-hill business 
when I want to know any thing, and don’t know 
where to find it. J. W. McKEE. 
Southland, Camden Co., Mo., Noy., 1882. 


I don’t say *‘bosh”’ at all, friend M., but, 
on the contrary, thank you for telling us of 
it; and I congratulate you on your success. 
We should be very glad to have a fuller re- 
port of the way they did it. The whole se- 
cret of it was the swarming, or commencing, 
rather, in the fore part of April. This year 
has given us results showing possibilities we 
hardly dreamed of before. 


TT a ime 


A VISIT AMONG THE BEE FOLKS 
AROUND OBERLIN. 


SKETCHES BY E. R. ROOT. 





eral stroll around the immediate vicinity, to 

visit bee friends whom I had never seen, but 
who knew us indirectly. I had a grand good old 
time, as you might expect. Mr. Fowls was along 
with his team, so that we had an opportunity of see- 
ing a great many more bee-keepers than we would 
otherwise have done. We first went to Mr. Jump’s. 
This gentleman, as you know, has the Diamond hive, 
after his own pattern. It possesses some good 
features over other hives; but on the whole Ido not 
think I should like it. His bives were all arranged 
with neatness and order, numbering upward of 150. 
A strange fact is, that his bees, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, are all blacks, and Mr. Jump says he would 
not have any other race. But what interested me 
more was his large collection of stuffed specimens, 
including all wild species. both bird and quadruped, 
within the surrounding district, besides many others 
gathered from different parts of the U.S. In my 
estimation his collection in taxidermy was mucb 
more extensive and better thanjthat contained in 
the college museum. When you make me another 


»” AR PARENTS:— Last Saturday I took a gen- 
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visit 1 intend you sha!l make Mr. Jump a visit also, 
as | am sure you will be well repaid. 

We next went to the apiary of Mr. Fowls, where 
his bives are arranged in a hexag »), in a neat, tasty 
manner, according to the directions given in the 
ABC. His hives are chaff, and, from all appearanc- 
cs, seem to be well equipped for winter. Mr. Fowls’ 
enthusiasm really inspired me anew on the subject 
of apiculture. I found, also, that he was well read 
on subjects pertaining both to bees and agriculture. 

We next went to Amherst, a town about 9 miles 
from Oberlin. After some inguiry we found where 
Mr. Hopkins lived. By the way, he is not only a bee- 
keeper, but quite an extensive fruit-grower. He has 
about 70 eolonies, allin the American hive, such as 
were once in our old apiary. After having shown 
us his methods of putting his bees into winter 
quarters, he invited us to take a look over his fruit 
farm, consisting of 80 acres, all devoted, if I am cor- 
rect, to his favorite pursuit. He showed us a straw- 
berry patch of about an acre. The plants were set 
out in May, and when I was there the ground was 
just one heavy mass of strawberry leaves, so that it 
seemed impossible for weeds togrow. According to 
my notion it was in about as fine a condition as one 
could ask. Then he showed us his peach orchard, 
which was one of the grandest sights I have seen in 
the shape of anorchard. It really made me feel en- 
thusiastic on the subject for once. Iam sure that 
you would have enjoyed that visit too, had you been 
there, as Mr. Hopkins explained his different meth- 
ods of fruit-growing, which I know would have been 
very interesting to you. Mr. IHopkins made me 
partially promise to bring you out there some time, 
eepeciaily during peach or strawberry harvest. Dur- 
ing supper I was asked a number of questions rela- 
tive to the journal, etc. Among them was, Who is 
Merrybanks? and whether he were a fictitious char- 
acter; and if not, how long he had been in thaf busi- 
ness. He said he thought it was rather strange that, 
if Merrybanks were a true character, he should 
make such rapid advancement; and, also, since he 
was almost a dunce, should turn out to be a smart 
business man. 

You remember Mr. Hopkins’ little girl wrote in 
the May number of the JUVENILE about the death of 
her little sister. There are several * blue eyes” in 
the family yet; one just about Caddie’s age. This 
made me long to see that young *“ Cad,’’ but she will 
have to wait till Christmas. 

Well, it is about time for me to study now, sol 
shall have to close. E. R. Roor. 

Oberlin, O., Nov. 18, 1882. 

Our friends will notice that the above was 
not intended for print, and. in fact, it was 
only after arguing the case that I obtained 
it. L wished it, chiefly because it gives one 
a Vivid idea of the good that may be gained 
by both parties in these friendly calls, by 
the mutnal interchange of ideas. It occurs 
to me just now, to mention that friend 
Fowles has a novel package for extracted 
honey, im the shape of a glass pitcher hold- 
ing 4 gallon. He sells these in the city for 
$1.00 each, honey and all; and from the 
number of pitchers we are selling him, I 
thinkzhe is doing quite a trade in honey by 
the ** pitcher full.” Speaking of taxidermy 
reminds me of how 


and the strawberry be C 
often bee-men are given to excelling in some 
such specialty. Are we not, as a class, a 
rather progressive people? 





TABLES FOR CIRCULAR SAWS, FOR 
HIVE-MAKING. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HAND AND FOOT POWER 
SAWS. 


HITLE a foot-power saw does very well 

‘| for making, say 100 or even more 

hives a year for one’s own use in his 
own apiary, when it comes to making hives 
for his neighbors, or perhaps to ship off to 
distant customers, almost every one soon 
finds it teo laborious to be pleasant. It is 
true, he can hire help; but I believe it is 
generally a pretty hard matter to find help 
with the necessary enthusiasm to be willing 
to tread a buzz-saw many hours in the day. 
The owner of the bees will do it, 1 know, and 
thrive on it, for that matter, especially when 
fighting his way to making a start in the 
world: but most people during this present 
age will very soon want to bring in the aid 
of steam, or something else, to do the work 
of bone and muscle. 

Now, it is almost always suggested by a 
new hand, that steam or other power be ap- 
plied to the foot or hand power machine. 
This can be done, it is true; but as a rule it 
does not in the end prove satisfactory, for 
the reason that all foot-power machines are 
of necessity made just as light and easy run- 
ning as they can be consistently, and are 
therefore not calculated for much more strain 
than the power of a man. If you putona 
horse-power or two they will quickly wear 
out, or break down. What you want to 
stand a horse or steam-engine, is something 
like the cut below. 


BUZZ-SAW TABLE FOR HIVE-MAKING BY POWER. 


_ The table is made of 4x4 hard-wood scant- 
ling, say maple or ash. The sticks are sized, 
and the ‘“‘ wind” taken out of them, and 
then the whole is put together with mortise 
and tenon, and then drawn up tight with lag 
screws $ in. in diameter, by 6in. long. The 
table is 48 in. wide, and 42 in. long. It is 
made of hard-wood boards securely screwed 
fast to four bars of hard wood about 2x2. A 
bar is placed at each end, and the other two 
at equal distances under the middle. The 
table-top is hung on hinges at the further 
end as it stands in the cut, and at the end 
nearest us, in the picture, it rests on hin 
strips, resting in mortises, as shown. 
screws fasten the table at any desired height. 
Strips of iron should be let into the wood 
where the points of the set-screws strike, or 
the wood will soon be injured and mashed 
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stuff, and the latter for ripping. 
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** PARALLEL BAR” GAUGE. 


This is to be made of the best piece of 
seasoned maple or cherry yon can get. It 
needs about a 3x4 scantling, one foot longer 
than the table-top. Rabbet out a piece as 
shown, to mike a bearing for the bars of 
iron that it swings on. ‘These bars are iron, 
1xd. pivoted at each end with heavy screws. 
‘They allow the bar to swing clear up against 
the s»wand back awav from it. far enough 
to eut off the cover of a Simplicity hive, 
which is in length 20+ inches. ‘To fasten 
this parallel bar securely at any point, a 
third iron bar, C, is placed between these 
two. Instead of being screwed fast to the 
parallel bar A, it is ge slipped over a 
steel pin driven into A There are. in fact, 
two of these pins, at a distance of perhaps a 
footapart. This is to keep the adjusting 
bar always at pretty nearly a right angle to 
the parallel bar. Now. this strip of iron has 
along slot in it. and a thumb-screw D goes 
into the slot. By this arrangement it will 
be noticed that the parallel bar can not 
swing or move, unless the thumb-screw lets 
the slotted bar slideunderit. By tightening 
the screw, the parallel bar is a fixture at any 
point, and it is always parallel to the saw, 
aie — adjusted as described in the A 1 
) book. 





THE “ FIGURE FOUR” GAUGE. 

This hardly needs explanation. That it 
may slide easily, and without shake, it runs 
on an iron track... This iron track is simply 
a straight bar, :inch square, screwed tast 
to each of the strips on the under side of the 
table-top. It is made of hard-wood stuff 
about § thick. The longest piece, which is 

rooved to run over the iron bar, is exactly 
he length of the table. The right-angled 
piece is two feetlong. Allareabout4inches 
in width. This right-angled piece must be 
so adjusted as to cut boards off exactly 
square; and when right, it should be screwed 
down and braced with iron, as shown, so it 
can never get racked out of true. On the 
accuracy and fineness of this adjustment 
depends all your work. If one could afford 
it, it would be a fine thing to have the whole 
table-top, and all of these gauges, of planed 
iron. 

‘rhe mandrel used for these saw-tables is 


~ 


up. In the drawing, two gauges are shown. 
We term these the * figure four” and the deal of work I would advise the heavier one, 
oe * bar. The former is for cutting | costing about $:0.00 
0 


| our $7 00 one, generally; but for a great 


A still better one, 
| with united boxes, and self-oiling attach- 
| ment, is worth about $14.00. 

While I am on this subject, here comes the 
| following :— 
Would you please inquire in Dec. GLEANINGS for a 
| description of, or how to build, a hand-power circu- 
| larsaw? Perhaps you have had some experience in 
hand-powers yourself. If so, please let us have it. 
GEORGE CORK. 





Niagara, Ont., Can., Oct. 31, 1882. 

| Well, friend Cork, almost in the same 

mail with your letter comes one from one of 
our juvenile class, describing a home-made 

| hand-power saw. We have had an engrav- 

| ing made of the sketch he sends, and below 
it we give you his letter:— 





A HOME-MADE HAND POWER BUZZ SAW. 

I seein father’s GLEANINGS a sketch of a home- 
made circular saw. I thought I would give youa 
drawing of one | have made. I use a 12 and 18 inch 
saw, l-inch mandrel. The cog-wheel I got from an 
old fanning-machine, and the speed-wheel I got 
from an old band corn-sheller. This machine saws 
all our firewood, besides hive-making. I find it a 
useful machine. A W. BEARDMORE. 

Annapolis, Maryland, Nov. 18, 1882. 

The above machine will answer an excel- 
lent purpose, I know. for we used one of 
Barnes’ hand-rippers in our establishment 
for several years. Even though two men, 
witk a couple of good sharp carpenter saws, 
might do nearly as much work in cutting 
and ripping, they could not possibly do as 
accurate work. With the above machine, 
rigged with the gauges described above, a 
couple of boys would do the amount of work 
that men would, and it would be more ac- 
curate than an expensive carpenter with try- 
square and smooth-plane could possibly 
make it. I have no doubt but that the boys 
would cut up double the firewood they could 





with the ordinary band saws, as our young 
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friend describes. Such a machine would be 
so very handy, we may decide during the 
coming year to get up something of the kind. 
for a $25.0v. Ilow mauy of you want 
one 

I almost forgot to add, that all kinds of 
buzz-Ssaws are dangerous. Since we have 
been in the business, four different boys and 
men have lost a large part of one hand, by 
letting them slip against a saw while in mo- 
tion. If you work with buzz-saws, be careful! 








“Remindery,” 





Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month, 


Seer es - 5 nae = are a 
Ti NLESS in localities where the bees can | 
} fly, | would not now undertake to feed | 
liquid food any more. Feed either | 
candy made of granulated sugar, in the wav 
that has so often been described, or use the 
** Good candy,’’ that has beenso much talked | 
about of late. There can be no possible ob- | 
jection to it, unless it is that the granulated | 
sugar may rattle down to the bottom of the | 
hive after the bees have licked the honey all | 
out. If the sugar is well stirred into the) 
honey, and the whole allowed to stand sev- | 
eral days before it is fed, I think it will be- | 
come so well incorporated that the bees will | 
lick it all up. I have just directed that | 
some that has been several weeks mixed up| 
may be put over the hives this morning, and | 
before night I will report to you how it | 
works. If all is well, as [ am sure it will Le, | 
feeding in cold weather will hereafter be | 
summed up in about the following :— 

‘Go to the store and get some granulated | 
sugar; wet it up with honey, until you | 
make a stiff dough. Lay it right on the) 
frames, over the cluster, in quantities of from | 
t}to4dlb. ata time; and as often as you find | 
it gone, put on some more, until your bees | 
haveenongh. After putting it on, lay right | 
over it a Hill's Device, then a sheet of bur- 
lap or coarse bagging, then chaff. lor con- | 
venience you may have a chaff cushion, 
made of this same coarse bagging ; but even 
if you do. have enough louse chaff also to 
make all so tight that no bee can ever work 
his way up in any of the corners, and die on 
os of the cushions.” 

‘his last point I think very important. I 
can not bear to find dead bees around, when 
IT open a hive. A dead bee on top of a cush- 
ion always makes me feel dismal, even after 
I have closed up the hive and gone away. I | 
wouldn't have it. If bees die in the cluster, 
and are carried out at the entrance, it, is 
probably no fault of yours ; but if your hive 
is so made that they get up over the cush- 
ions, and they die because they don’t know 
how to get back. it is your fault. Every 
single bee is valuable. Not only that, but 
Giod made this little speck of animated life, 
and intrusted it to your care. Have youany 
right to let them die by your carelessness? 

Don’t let mice get into your hives. They 
are ravenously fond of honey; and if the 
entrances to the hives are large enough they 
will be pretty sure to get in. The chaff 
cushion over the bees is a grand place for 


| 





| clean up and save 


mice to winter in; and if you should neg- 
lect to have wire cloth over the ventilators, 
you are almost certain to find them there. 
They will tear your cushions all to pieces, 
and make every thing smell. Why, if I 
wanted to find something emblematic of 
shiftlessness. ruin, and devastation, it would 
be the litter left by a lot of mice. and the at- 
tendant smell. Don’t have it anywhere, no 
matter what it costs to get them out. A 
few days ago the apiarist said he could not 
keep the mice out of his chaff cushions. I 
told him to clean out the whole room, and 
get down to the bottom of the matter. 
What do you suppose was the ‘* bottom of 
the matter”? Why, it was a bag of rye and 


| oat meal that we used for feeding the bees 


last April, that had been put into a hogs- 
head, and then corn-cobs fur the smoker had 
been piled over it. You can imagine the 
jubilee the mice had among those cobs, and 


' about how that bag looked when it was un- 


earthed. Now, is there nothing of that sort 
around your premises? Are you short of 
money? I wouldn’t wonder if it were lucky 
for you if you are, for you are then in a 
frame of mind to learn prudence and econ- 
omy. 

Can you see any thing about, or think of 
any thing that_has cost you money? If so, 
is it aa “cared for, and not going to 
waste? That tin pan out there, that the 
chickens have been eating out of, cost a 
dime or more, and it will soon be trans- 
formed into nothing but an ash-pan. Bring 
it in, clean it up, rnb it with a greased cloth 
to arrest rust. and it will do good service a 
long time. Use stone dishes for any thin 
that must be put out into the weather, an 
bring them in speedily before they get broken. 
[ have known a few bee-keepers who would 
borrow their wife’s pans and dishes, and for- 
get or neglect to bring them back. Well, it 
is customary among business men, good bus- 
iness men, to insist on having settlements 
with everybody before the beginning of a 
new year. Every thing borrowed is to be 
returned, or accounted for. All unsettled 


| transactions are to be closed up some way, 


even if such settlement entails loss. Well, 
now, wouldn’t it be a good idea to bring 
back all those tin a and other utensils, 
nicely cleaned up before the first of Janu- 
ary? If you are busy all the time, just go 
over your stock of implements for bee cul- 
ture some evening, and get every thing in 
nice trim for the next year. Try it and see 
if you don't feel * pe ” after it. Not only 

the wax, but clean up and 
Be ready to meg ey haven't 
a pound anywhere, when the bees begin to 
bring in honey again next summer. I am 
not going to say good-by yet, for you see I 
have one more visit to make you this year, 
any way.~ Thatis one good feature of the 
JUVENILE. 

Itis now two o'clock; just five hours since 
the:Good oe laced over the cluster 
of three colonies hey had about one- 
fourth Ib. each, and it is all gone on two of 
them, and no grains of sugar are found on 
the boitom-board. Can any cheaper way of 
=e either for warm or cold weather, be 

evised: 


save the honey. 
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QUEENS FROM ITALY, BY MAIL. 


SOME HINTS ON PROVISIONING THE CAGES, 





S the subject of provisioning queen-cages has 
\ been extensively discussed through the pa- 
pers of late, and as many reports indicate 
that quite a number of queens are lost in the mails 
on account of improper food, perhaps, I take the 
liberty to send you a queen-cage, without bees, pro- 
visioned ready for a long journey. This I do, be- 
cause, if it gives others the satisfaction that it bas 
me, I shall be well paid for the little trouble. You 
will see that the food-receptacle is simply a tin tube 
with a \%-inch hole in the center, like the bung-hole 
ofa barrel, The ends of the tube are closed with 
corks. The food is simply extracted boney (if can- 
died, the better), and white sugar, mixed to the con- 
sistency of athick paste. You remove one of the 
corks, place your thumb over the bung-hole, and fill 
the barrel full of the mixture, using a round stick to 
tamp it full. The cork is then replaced, and the tin 
barrel so adjusted in the cage that the bung-hole 
will be accessible to the bees. 

To remove the barrel from its place in the cage, 
insert a stiff awl, or point of a knife, in the bung- 
hole, and slide it out. Please notice the condition 
of the mixture in the food-receptacie, as it has been 
prepared two weeks. i 

It is really amusing to see the queen’s suit passing 
in and out of the miniature bung-hole of the minia- 
ture barrel after the contents is partly exhausted. 
I have given this method of provisioning a fair trial, 
and I am convinced that it is superior to any other 
method now in use. The tin barrel excludes the air 
and prevents evaporation, and does not absorb the 
moisture in the food, as in the case where the candy 
is put into holes in the cage-block, as employed by 
Mr. Good and others, though his method is an. im- 
provement on the hard candy and empty bottles. 1 
say empty bottles, because the concussion the bottles 
receive in the mail-bags jars allthe water out of them 
directly. I am confident, that, with atin barrel] one 
inch in diameter and two inches long, filled with a 
soft mixture, as above described, I can send a queen 
andj her (suit, by mail to Italy safe and sound. If 
God spares me till next summer | intend to send by 
mail a queen to a U.S. official at Milan, Italy, with 
whom I have had private correspondence. The gen- 
tleman alluded to bas cordially offered to assist me 
in any enterprise relating to bee culture. If I suc- 
ceed I will bave Italian queens sent to me by mail 
from Italy, the cages provisioned by means of the 
tin barrels. With this method of provisioning, the 
only question is, how long will the queen and her 
suit endure close confinement? 

The honey season here has been a failure as to 
surplus; too much rain and cool weather, which 
was unfavorable to the secretion of nectar. The 
bloom was abundant all the season, but it did not 
yield a surplus. Iam happy, however, to say that 
hydropiper came to our relief, and our bees are nice- 
ly provisioned for winter. It is still giving some 
honey morrings. The gvldenrods are abundant,— 
but are badly damaged by a black beetle, and there- 
fore are of little force. G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Oct. 3, 1882. 

P. S.—It bas occurred to me, since writing this 
letter, that if the hole in the blocks in which the tin 
tube is inserted were waxed with hot wax, to pre- 
vent absorption, then filled with the soft mixture, it 





would be cheaper than the tin tubes, and would ans- 
wer for any ordinary journey, eh? G. W. D. 


Many thanks, friend D., for calling our at- 
tention again to the matter of getting queens 
from Italy by mail. We have tried it once 
or twice, and failed; but for all that, I be- 
lieve it will yet be done, and I think it quite 
possible your plan may succeed. Even if we 
lose half of them, it will be an immense sav- 
ing over the present expensive and compli- 
cated system of getting them by express. I 
think L should prefer a wax receptacle to 
one of tin, as wax is the natural receptacle 
for food for the bees, and is soft and warm 
for them during cool weather. I would get 
the purest granulated sugar, or chemicall 
pure sugar, which we find in crystals of roc 
“andy. Let us have this thing accomplished 
during the year 1883, sure. 


HONEY FROM WHEAT STUBBLE. 


ANOTHER STEP IN THE GREAT PROBLEM, 

?N August GLEANINGS I see the subject of honey 

‘I from wheat spoken of again, also a desire from 
you for more information. I will give you my 
experience. — 

Some twenty-three years ago (I do not recollect 
the exact date) the frost killed the wheat when it 
wus in blossom; the straw seemed to mature, but 
no wheat in the ear. We cut the straw for feed, 
bound and shocked it in the usual way; and in 
about ten days after, or as soon as it was cured, we 
hauled it into the barn, and now for thehoney. The 
stubbles were full of honey, very sweet, as clear as 
water, and the bees were working on it from morn- 
ing till night, and in driving and walking through it 
the stubbles would fly back as the feet would strike 
them, and throw their contents in every direction— 
so much so that the horses, wagon, our clothing and 
faces and hair, became stiff and sticky from the hon- 
ey, or sweet contained in the stubble. 

Now, friend Root, I hesitated to write this, for 
some friend, I fear, will say that it is a ** fish’’ story; 
but I can substantiate every word I have written, if 
necessary. I have no doubt that like circumstances 
would produce the sameeffect. If we could prevent 
the berry from forming when the wheat is in blos- 
som, then cut the straw when it is ripe, we should 
have honey in the stubble in like quantities. We 
cut the straw of which I spoke, before it was what 
is commonly called dead ripe. 

If this will be of any advantage to you, or any one 
else, I shall feel that I have at least done sometbing 
for the friends of the honey-bee. 

8. C. LYBARGER, 

Ganges, Richland Co., O., Sept. 27, 1882. 


Many thanks, friend L., for your valuable 
communication. J] amsure no one will think 
of disputing it. It seems the frost must 
have played an important part in this queer 
change in Nature's laboratory ; but even if 
it did not, we should hardly want to spoil a 
crop of wheat for the sake of getting the 
stubble full of honey. All these wonderful 
facts seem to me to indicate that we are fast 
gathering facts that will enable us, by the 
aid of the bees, to very soon —— sweeten the 
world —The great frost to which friend L. 
refers was probably that of June, 1859. 
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HIVING-BASKET. 


“f HAVE been requested to describe the hiving- 
rl basket Iuse. Well, I will, as I use it with good 


= results, and the best of success. You will re- | 
member, that last May I purchased from your 25- | 


cent counter two of those two-bushel diamond-splint 


clothes-baskets. I got them here all safe and sound | 


(they ask 75 cents for them in our stores), and lined 


them with good strong white factory cloth. I then | 
made a burlap flap cover, that would cover the | 


whole basket, with 8 or 10 inches to spare. I tacked 


this piece of burlap to one side of the basket, and | 


just a little way around the rounding corners. I 


tacked two little wooden blocks (say 2x3x"%) to each | 


of the loose corners, to make the flap stand solid 
over the basket. This is all. The whole arrange- 
ment is very light, so much so that the left arm of a 
90-pound tailor will hold it with ease. Our swarms 
alight on trees mostly; and whether up where we 
have to use a step-ludder or not, we hold this broad, 
long (just the thing for those long clusters), light re- 


ceptacle under the cluster, and shake the limb | 
briskly, and quickly lower the basket, and flip over | 
the flap with the right hand, and set the roaring | 
mass down under the tree, when, if we continue to | 
shake or smoke the limb a moment, the few outside | 


bees cluster on the thin and gauzy receptacle, from 
which so freely emanates the hum and odor 


of the swarm. Now do with the bees just what you | 


would were they in a heavy, hot, and horrid box. 


This basket is easily attached toa pole, if you have | 


any limbs too awful high for a ludder. I have not. 


This seems like a small subject, yet only a few | 
such advantages, one or two in each department of | 
the business, changes failure into success; disagree- | 


able and troublesome work into a joyful business. 


* BAGGAGE SMASHERS,’’ AND FRIEND HEDDON’S AD- 
VICE LIN REGARD TO THEM. 

At the close of Mr. Dadant’s able article in last 

GLEANINGS, youtell us of the wanton smashing of 


your trunk, and ask, ** What ought to be done in | 
such cases, friends?’’ As Iam, to say the least, not | 


your enemy, I will for one reply by saying that my 
rule is, * Return good for good, and justice for evil.” 
I won't stop to argue the case, or start any new the- 
ory in the matter, as I have the practical evidence 


of the laws of all the nations of this world. If that | 
case were mine, I should sue the company for the | 
damage, and get that baggage-man out of the situa- | 


tion, into his more appropriate sphere of dock-wal- 
loping, just as soon as I could. This last I would do 


for charity, for the sake of some poor and diffident | 
woman he might successfully abuse in the neur fu- | 


ture. I know full well that sometimes, in a small 


way, with some people, nothing is better than the | 


return of good for evil; but he who goes it blind, 


adopting this as arule for a life’s action, makes a) 


sad mistake that legislators never fall into. 


I have just sold my entire crop of comb honey at 


18c here, cash in advance of delivery, at our depos. 


A few years ago, I could hardly believe this could be | 
done; but I now rejoice in the acknowledgment of | 
my mistaken judgment. I hope it will continue. | 


Let us work to that end. JAMES HEDDON. 


Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 13, 1882. 


I am very much pleased, friend H.,to hear | 


that our 25-cent basket does as well, or bet- 
ter, than any expensive swarming-box. I 
presume it would be worth about 50 cents, 
cloth lined, with a burlap flap to it. It will 


{ 

| probably be well tried next summer.—You 
| may be right in regard to your plan of treat- 
,ing the railroad employees in such cases; 
| but L think you will agree with me. that it 
should not be done with anger, malice, or 
revenge. ‘These heartless men are often in- 
temperate ; and the saving of this man is of 
more moment than the saving of property. 
I do not know just what to do in such cases, 
and I confess I have more than once won- 
dered just what our friend Prefessor Cook 
| would do, or rather, perhaps, what ought he 
| todo. I wish he would advise us a little. I 
' rather imagine he would be too kind-hearted 
= do any thing; but is ‘hat the right way to 

oO? 
a] or 


WHAT FRIEND HASTY THINKS. 


DOING WITHOUT SEPARATORS, 


ing without separators to make experiments 

voluntarily; but you see I got out of tin, and 
something *“*had to be did.” The results of my 
| willy-nilly expedients I will proceed to give. ** First- 
ly,”’ I had some pieces of very heavy enameled cloth, 
| that had been oiled on the reverse side with linseed 
| oil. These I had been using as tarpaulins about the 
yard. I thought | could spare them, and s0 cut 
them up into separators. I can hardly recommend 
| this plan for general use. The bees nibbled up the 
material (as | feared they would); and then, * just 
to pester me,”’ they worked the black and dirty nib- 
blings into their wax, utterly ruining a fine lot of 
section honey, except for extracting. 

To skip to the other end of the series, my last ex- 
| periment was to use separators of common lath. 
Bungling as the device seems, it answered very well 
to secure what surplus a late swarm would make. 

On some colonies, separators of plain cotton fac- 
tory were used, hoping that the shape of the combs 
would be determined before the material would be 
all gnawed out. They seemed, however, to do nei- 
ther good nor harm, except the waste of bee labor 
| involved. Other colonies bad separators of cotton 
factory treated with linseed oil, and dried. These 
were harmless, but they resisted the gnawing of the 
bees scarcely any better than the untreated fabric. 
Still other colonies had separators of the same sort 
of cloth dipped in melted wax and wrung out. These 
answer tolerably well for once using; but, being 
| somewhat cut away at the edges, would be too nar- 
row to use a second time, 
| ‘This brings us to the colonies on which no separa- 
| tors at all were used. I did not mean to lose honey 
by failing to give the bees sections to put it in, and 
| so kept on giving to the late swarms until some of 
the comrades would have been inclined tv hoot at 
| me. We must make the most of our strong points, 
and late huney is the strong point of my locality. 
| My latest sets of sections were put on Sept. 6th, I 
believe. None of these were worked in; but a set 
put on Aug. 29th had about three pounds of honey. 
Weil, I consider myself almost fortunate that so 
| many of the supers left without separators had no 
| work done in them. The bulged and broken mess 
of unsalable honey I should have had on my hands 
would have made me feel like saying naughty things 
about the comrades who advise throwing separators 
| away. Take now for example my record of colony 
| 16~—1. On the 22d of July, 48 sections, pound size, 


| { HAD not confidence enough in the plan of do- 
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were put on, which in due time were all filled. Only 
29 out of the 48 were built regularly enough so that 
they could be put in a crate, and part of these were 
somewhat bulged. Of the 19 worst ones, 1l were so 
bad that the honey had to be cut out of the sections 
altogether. I find record of only three other colo- 
nies that worked in supers where no separators were 
used. From two of them the sections were taken 
off, and sections with separators put on, before the 
close of the season. And this is the way the record 
foots up: Sections finished at time of removal, 70; 
number that would barely do, 36; badly bulged, 34. 
Almost half the honey spoiled for want of a few 
strips of tin! All these had regular 44% by 4% seec- 
tions. Larger ones would be worse, of course. 
There is a marked difference in colonies (and per- 
haps in whole apiaries also); one of the three in- | 
cluded above, spoiled 21 sections while making but | 
11 tolerabie ones. 
Now, I do not deny that some succeed without the 
separators; let them hold fast whatever plan proves | 
wood with them; but assuredly,— j 


**Arts which thrive at number five, 
Don’t take at number one.’’ 


I would like to see them a little more modest about | 
advising *‘everybody and the rest of mankind" to 
throw away their separators. I think the difference 
in experiences is mainly owing to the amount of | 
honey that comes in in one day. If five pounds and | 
upward per day comes in, many sections side by side | 
are being finished out at once; and if the workers | 
on one should undertake to bulge it out far, the | 
workers on the next section would szy with em pha- 
sis, **Shinny on your own side." But if only one or 
two pounds per day is coming in, the chances are 
that the section adjoining the one that is being fin- 
ished out is not even begun yet. In this case, the 
bees lengthen the cells on the unrestricted side until 
they are two inches deep or more, because they are 
loath to disband and reorganize fora newcomb. If 
this is correct, two sorts of men can get along with- 
out separators; the man whose honey nearly all 
comes in heavy runs, and the man who is such a | 
dullard that he never gets any surplus unless there 
does come a heavy run. I never yet had a five- 
pound run of honey, and only a few that have 
reached three pounds. To advise dispensing with 
separators in such a locality is utter and mischiey- | 
ous nonsense. This year the runs of honey have | 
been unusually moderate, even for this locality; | 

{ 
| 
| 





and yet I have secured over a ton and a half of sur- 
plus, nearly all comb; and the percentage of sec- 
tions left incomplete is very small. In one respect 
itis asad disadvantage to a bee-keeper to have a 
“roaring good” locality; he can make moderate | 
blunders, and go on without finding it out. 

REPORT. 

Colonies in spring, 68; highest numberof colonies, 
149; colonies now, 130. Section honey, 2800 Ibs.; ex- 
tracted honey, 320 Ibs.; total, 3120, or 46 lbs. per col- 
ony, spting count. Wax not all rendered yet, but 
somewhere about 24 lbs. 

In reply to last month’s question, I would say that 
the half-bushel basket is prefernble for taking down 
swarms. Get a good solid lot of the clustered bees 
into the basket in any convenient way; then as 
quickly as possible, either by shaking or brushing, 
make all the rest fly. Keep them from returning to 
the old spot, and directly they are all in the basket. 

Richards, O., Nov. 20, 1882. E. E. Hasty. 


Friend H., I have followed you all through 








almost breathlessly, to see if you wouldn't 
report on sections filled full of fdn. used 
without separators. Is it possible you over- 
looked this plan of getting rid of separators, 
after all that has been said about it? I am 
sorry, too, you didn’t report on those made 
of very thin wood, but I presume you didn’t 
have any handy, and couldn’t take the time 
to have any made. We are much obliged 
for the important points you have brought 
out, especially the one in regard to the bees 
bulging one section into an adjoining one 
that is empty, and has no bees at work in it. 
It was this that decided me to say I never 
wanted any more sections built without sepa- 
rators. 
rcp —— 


SOME IDEAS ABOUT FEEDERS, 


PROBABLY SUGGESTED BY D. A. JONES’S PLAN OF 
FEEDING ON THE BOTTOM OF THE HIVE. 


F I wanted to feed all of my bees their winter 
stores in a short time, I would make a dripping- 
pan feeder just the size of the inside of the hive, 


| about three inches deep. Set it in the hive; and the 


frames going down into it will be just what the bees 
want to get.on, to keep from drowning. It would 
hold 20 lbs. or more, so a swarm could be fed in one 
night, provided they would take it all. If so large a 
one were not wanted, I would make it bread-pan 
style, just as long as the frames, then it would take 
two or three frames, which would be perfect as re- 
gards preventing their drowning. If I wanted asmall 
one, like the Simplicity, I would make it the length 
of frames, about two inches deep; slip the bottom 
of the frame into it; tack it fast to each end of the 
end-piece of the frame, and keep it on there all the 
time. When you want to feed, pour the feed on the 
side of the comb, and it will run down into the feed- 
er. This one can be made to come up to the top-bar 
of the frame, if you wish. 

I would make the bread-pan feeder another way: 
Make it three inches wide, the length of the hive in- 
side, and % inch deep, and tack it in the middle of 
hive, even with the bottom of the hive, it being so 


| shallow it would scarcely be noticed in handling the 


frames. In feeding I would spread the frames at 
the top, and pour the feed between them. That size 
would hold enough for stimulating. The feeder for 
one frame can, of course, be made any depth, and 
can be tacked on the side of hive, if preferred. In 
feeding, push top of frame away from hive, and 
pour feed in between the hive and comb. 

Now we will go back to our dripping-pan, which is 
the same width as the hive, and we want to make a 
feeder for the Simplicity hive with a loose bottom- 
board that will work the sameas D. A. Jones’s tight- 
bottom hive. We cut off the end of our dripping: 
pans 6 or 8 inches from the end, and tack the piece 
cut off into the back end of the hive, the bottom 
even with the bottom of the hive; the feeder so 
made would not interfere with the working of the 
frames, or be in the way of the bees. When want- 
ing to feed, you tip back you hives and pour in the 
feed. 

FEED FOR QUEEN+BEE CAGE. 

I suggest that you put a sponge with honey into a 
bottle about twice the size you used to put into the 
cages for water. 

I suggest to Mr. Heddon to use a piece of floor oil- 
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cloth for a honey-board, I have used them now for 
years. L. L. BUTLER, M. D. 

Los Gatos, Col., Oct. 24, 1882. 

Friend Butler,in our back volumes | have 
described tin boxes to putin the bottom of the 
hives, letting the combs go down into them. 
A lot of them are now in the loft of our old 
honey-house. 
cause they got sticky and untidy. Feeding 
on the bottom-board, although it has many 
advantages, I havealways found rather stick- 
ing business. Dead bees were plastered fast, 
and the whole interior seemed rather untidy 


aud disagreeable. D. A. Jones, however,who | 
has had more experience than most of us, | 


prefers it to any other pian. 
rr ee fe 


HOW FAR WILL BEES WORK TO AD- 
VANTAGE? 


FRIEND MARCH TELLS US SOME MORE ABOUT IT. 
a ry] RIEND BOOMHOWER, in October GLEANINGS, 


= 
miles to obtain food, they would be exterminated in 


less than one week.’’ Now, if Mr. Boomhower is so 
much of a“ doubting Thomas,” [ can furnish him 


the affidavit of half a dozen good men who have not- | 


ed the flight of my bees, and the direction they 
have taken this fall. A person standing in my apia- 
ry in the evening, when the slanting rays of the set- 
ting sun strike across from the west, can see the 
line of bees above the horizon as plainly as pencil 
lines on white paper; and as the lines from the api- 


ary run due east, and as Pidella Bay, a sheet of wa- | 
ter 5% rmiles across, lies due east from our island, | 
and as the bees come in loaded with pollen and hon- | 
cy from the same direction, it is but fair to presume | 
they get their loads somewhere on the east side of | 


Pidella Bay. Now, if I can prove the 5! miles, I 


think he may take my word for the rest. How | 
could they find boney that distance, and across wa- | 


tertoo? Well, I suppose some adventurous spirit 
“lit out” prospecting; and as the speed of their 
flight is said to be 90 miles an hour, 5 minutes puts 
him in an Eden of flowers. Now when he returns 
loaded with golden pollen and honey, do you think, 
when he makes his next start, there are not plenty 
of friends to accompany him? And soon the whole 
apiary takes up the joyous hum and joins in line. 


As to the profitableness of these long flights, that 


is quite another thing. It is certainly more profita- 
ble than to have them lying idle, and eating their 
stores. As to exterminating them, that is all non- 
sense, as I will prove further on. 

About the 20th of July I found the bees were com- 
meneing on goldenrod pretty lively, and most of the 
light was east. I took the hint from your foot- 
notes, page 18, April number, where you say, “If 
you have goldenrod like that every year, I think it 
vould be a pretty good place for a bee-keeper to go 
to.” Itook an average colony of Italians, stripped 
them of every thing but 2 frames of brood, filled up 
with frames of wired fdn., and put on a crate of 16 
sections, 5x5x2, filled half full of thin fdn. On the 
““th of July | took them in my boat about 8 miles 
up the slough, and set them in an acquaintance’ 
yard, ina perfect sea of goldenrod. Aug. 18, I bad 
business at LaConner, and had to pass by where 
the bees were, so I took the smoker along to see 


I believe I discarded them be- | 


a | 
id page 482, says, “I honestly believe, that if a 
colony of bees had to depend upon going seven | 


what they were doing. The first thing that greeted 

my sight on arriving, was 2 gallons of bees hanging 
| on the front of the hive. Friend Rodene says, ‘I 
| think they are going to swarm, for they have been 
| hanging out for a week.” I opened the hive and 
found the four outside frames were solid full from 
| wood to wood; the four middle frames had each a 
pateb of brood and eggs about the size of my hand; 
the rest of the comb was full of capped honey. The 
sections were filled, and the three-eightbhs space be- 
tween the crate and frames was full. Here was 
honey “ with a vengeance,”’ and the bees lying idle, 
| for a week for the want of room. These bees could 
find all the goldenrod bloom they could work on 
within half amile of the hive. The next day I ex- 
amined the home apiary, and found them all work- 
| ing in the boxes, but it seemed like up-hill business. 

The long distance that they were working made it 
| Slow filling up. There was no perceptible loss of 
| bees; they were as strong as they were in July when 
| working in alsike at home, and far stronger in brood 
| than those working on the flats, for they had nearly 
| run their queens out with honey. 

About the 15th of Sept. the cool nights and fog had 
shut the honey off; I then stripp d all the hives for 
| winter. The hive that I took to the flats gave me 78 
lbs. surplus, besides from 30 to 40 Ibs. in the hive; 
and had I attended to them the week they were ly- 
ing idle, [should probably have got 100 lbs. surplus, 
| as the weather was fine and warm. The best swarm 

in the home apiary gave me 18 lbs. surplus in the 

same time (about 6 weeks). The whole apiary work- 

edonthe same goldenrod: from 5% to8 miles, and 

every hive gave some surplus, besides filling up for 
| winter. ‘ 

I think I have established one fact; that is, bees 
will work seven or more miles. But to make it 
profitable, the whole apiary should be in the midst 
of the goldenrod. H. A. MARCH. 

Fidalgo, Whatcom Co., Wash. Territory. 

There, friend March, you have just ‘t gone 
|and done it” again. You have given us 
facts that we might have waited in vain for, 
because no one else is so situated as to be 
able to doit. Iam glad friend Boomhower 
stirred you up to the speaking-out point, but 
1 feared you might feel hurt at his rough way 
of puttingit. Most of us presumed it was a 
disadvantage for bees to go long distances 
for their stores, but we could only guess how 
much difference it made. You have shown 
us that there is a very great gain in having 
| the bees stand right near their supplies. My 
| basswood orchard is a mile and a half from 
'ourapiary. This distance would, of course, 
| be nothing like seven miles, but still I pre- 
‘sume they would get, say one-fourth more, 
if located right under the trees. By the way, 
it has been a fond a of mine for some 
years past to put a heavy colony of Italians 
right under a large basswood-tree in full 
bloom, and see how much honey they would 

et from the tree in one day. Who knows 

yut we might get them to work by moonlight, 
when so arranged? Another point you have 
brought out is, although the bees flew over 
seven miles of water, they did not decrease 
in numbers greatly. The the loss is not be- 
cause of the loss of bees in tlying so great a 
distance, but because of the extra muscular 
strength required,so that they can not stand 
it to make nearly as many journeys as they 
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would if near by, even if it does take only 
five minutes to fly seven miles. Can a bee 
really fly ninety miles an hour? I am in- 
clined to think they will not fly faster than 
an average passenger train runs, when heav- 
ily laden with pollen or honey. Who is able 
to give us figures on the matter ? 


AN ITEM ON WINTERING BEES. 


ASECOND ENTRANCE, ALITTLE ABOVE THE ORDINARY 
ONE. 


believe I never heard of bees dying in win- 

ter in a hollow tree; neither did I ever 
know or hear of a colony, with plenty of stores and 
bees, dying in a box or other hive when the bees 
went in and out at or near the top of the hive, or a 
few inches above the bottom-board. On the other 
hand, according to my observation, in box hives, 
especially if they are well made, the strong heavy 
colonies are the ones that are most sure to perish in 
a very cold winter, or in a very cold spell, though it 
may not last long. Now, why is this, or how shall we 
account for it? The answer is, they suffocate, 
smother, or die of apneea. Well, you ask, ** How are 
you going to prevent this smothering?’ or you may 
say, “Give plenty of upward ventilation.” I believe 
it is an axiom among bee-keepers, that the more up- 
ward ventilation you give, the more food bees con- 
sume. This being the case, it would seem that the 
least ventilation given, short of suffccation, is the 
best. : 

About three or four years ago I wrote a card to A. 
J. King, which he published in his journal, using 
about the following language: “I suppose about two- 
thirds of the bees in this section died the past 
winter. Those in well-made box hives suffered 
most, especially the strong heavy colonies, because 
the strong colonies produced the greatest amount 
of steam or vapor; and this vapor, as soon as it 
touched the side of the hive, was condensed and con- 
verted into water, which would run down the 
sides of the hive until it reached the bottom- 
board, when, on coming in contact with the cold air, 
it is converted into ice. This process continues un- 
til a sufficiency of ice is formed about the entrance 
and on bottom-board to hermetically seal up every 
thing, and bees are bound to die of suffocation. I 
have often raked out, after a very cold spell,a pound 
or more of ice which was formed by the process of 
condensation above described.”” I remedy or pre- 
vent all this by simply making what I call a safety- 
valve; that is,a ‘4-in. auger-hole 3% inches above 
the entrance, and 3 inches from south side of hive, 
which is supposed to be pointing to the east. This 
5¢-in. hole should be kept open during all severely 
cold weather, and also during warm weather; but it 
is better to be closed in early spring. This little hole 
will give plenty of air in very cold weather, and at 
the close of each cold snap, rake out ice and dead 
bees, and Jeave some of the entrance open, always 
open. It is true, I lay two sticks, about 9 in. long 
and % in. square, across the frames to make winter- 
passages, and then spread a quilt over the top of the 
hive, and then cover the quilt about 3 inches deep 
with dry leaves, or with very fine, short, dry grass; 
then let the hood come over these, and nine inches 
down over the hive, where the hood rests on cleats, 


Wy ve there were plenty of bees and honey, I 





making %{ of the hive double-walled, with 4 in. of 


I winter outdoors, and never lose 
Indeed, | 


dead-air space. 
enough to think of, unless by starvation. 
lose none, unless by starvation. 

In bee-trees there is always a chance for the mois- 
ture to run down below the entrance; and in hives 
with entrance at top, the same occurs; but if you 
have your entrance in the top of the hive, the dead 
bees will fall down to the bottom, and the bees can 
not convey them out until spring, and they produce 
astench. If you make your little hole near the top, 
the bees will probably conclude that it gives them 
too much air, and close it up; but by having it just 
above the entrance, and above where ice collects, 
and letting them use it as an entrance in summer, 
they will rarely close it up. 

I am half inclined to think that, with my safety- 
valve, or little hole above the entrance, bees would 
do better with no upward ventilation at all, if you 
would make winter-passages through the combs; 
yet [am alittle afraid to risk it as long as I am so 
successful in wintering outdoors on summer stands, 
on the plan above described. I think bees need 
some moisture in the hive in winter, but may have 
too much. I have never used a chaff hive, but have 
been inclined to think they probably often kept bees 
too warm, and that they could not stand the cold air 
in the spring so well when they fly out. You know, 
if you keep a man or a horse warmly housed in 
winter, be can not stand cold so well when he goes 
out in the cold. G. M. YounNa, M. D. 

Lexington, Mo. 


Your idea, friend Y.,is not a new one. 
Mr. Langstroth described a winter entrance 
in his book, and Quinby advised an auger- 
hole, just such as you describe, and [ am not 
sure that they are not used now in the Quin- 
by hives, and he gave the same reasons for 
its use that you have mentioned. Friend J. 
S. Hill, who wintered without loss for 14 
years, also used such an entrance, as you 
will find by reference to his description, 
several years ago. The reports of hives 
wintered with the section boxes on all winter 
have pretty well settled the matter, that 
many bees do die for want of a free circula- 
tion of airthrough the hive. Since these re- 
ports have come out we have used the chaff 
hives with entrances open full width, in the 
coldest weather, and nothing over the bees 
but the very coarse porous burlap sheet, and 
this held up by the Hill device, and then a 
burlap chaff cushion over all, with loose 
chaff sprinkled in the corners, until no bee 
can ever by any possibility ever get up under 
the cover. 

OO 


DOES IT PAY TO FEED? 





HOW FRIEND DENHAM MANAGED. , 

AST spring I had five stands, all of which were 
LW very weak, and one nucleus. As oneof them 
became queenless I united it with the nucle- 

us which had a black queen. I purchased three 
black stocks of a neighbor, and transferred them to 
Langstroth hives, and I thus had 8 to commence th¢ 
season with. By feeding the weak stocks a little ev- 
ery day when the bees could fly, I succeeded in 
building them up to good stocks by the time white 
clover came into bloom. We had no locust bloom 
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here in Belmont County, which usually affords a 
great deal of honey just at atime when the bees 
most need it, and we have not had a failure in locust 
bloom for some years before this. As the frost 
killed the fruit-bloom, the bees got no honey from 
that source. But I kept up the feeding. If I had 
not I should not have had any bees, especially among 
the weak colonies; so I think I have proved to a 


demonstration, that it pays to feed bees, especially | 


in the spring. Finally, white clover began to 
bloom much later than usual, but yielded honey 
from the very start, so the bees began to pick up by 


their own efforts; but the blossoms and honey both | 


came very slowly, on account of the continuous 
cold weather; and as I thought this state of things 
likely to continue, I concluded to take my surplus 
with the extractor. Iam glad now that I did; for 
had I depended on getting box honey, I think I 
should have failed. So I ordered a ** Novice” ex- 
tractor, with which I was well pleased. I brought 
it from the express office in the evening, and I guess 
I extracted all night (in dream land). But the next 
morning I went to work in real earnest, and extract- 
ed from all my hives, from the brood-chamber. My 
first extracting amounted to 300 Ibs., and I think I 
was never more delighted with any thing than I was 
with my bees, honey, and extractor. That was the 
most honey I had ever seen at one time, and the first 
extracted, In something less than two weeks after, 
I sgain extracted about 250 lbs. more, and again 
about 150 lbs., making in all about 700 lbs. from 8 
stands and their increase. 

I think now that I extracted too closely, as the 
flow of honey did not continue as long as I expected; 
but I did not let them starve. Each hive contained 
some honey or syrup all the time, and I kept feed- 
ing them a little nearly every night. I increased to 
18 stands; but when I fixed them up for wiater I 
united them to twelve. 

I almost think lean hear some of the A BC class 
ask, ** How much did you get for your honey, and 
how did you sell?” Well, I sold it without any 
trouble, but I sold too low. I sold most of it for 12% 
cts. per lb., or $1.50 per gallon. I could have got 15 
cts. per Ib. just as readily, had I asked it; but as ex- 
tracted honey is a new thing in our town, I thought 
I would put it at a moderate figure; it was very 
nice, the most of it being capped. I think now, that 
if I could always sell extracted honey as readily as I 
did this year, I would not bother much with comb 
honey. So you see my bees have paid me pretty 
well this bad year, when my box-hive neighbors got 
but very little. R. M. DENHAM, 12. 

St. Clairsville, O., Nov. 11, 1882. 


ie 


TROUBLES WITH THE RAILROADS, 
ETC. 

ARE WE IN DANGER OF MAKING A MISTAKE? 

HAVE noted Dadant’s articles on the railroads, 
i and I think he is very nearly right. <A single 
? individual can do nothing with them. If you 
expostulate with them they turn their heads side- 
wise to you, and your words roll in one ear and out 
of the other. Then they will smile on you very be- 
nignly, and will “‘see about it as soon as we can, My 
dear sir,” and walk away. I have been nearly two 
months getting a package from Indianapolis, and it 
has not got here yet. It was stopped at Freeport 
till the freight should be paid. They did not let me 


know where it was till I got atracer after it. If I 
am not mistaken, some time ago you argued that it 
is good for some persons to be punished for their 
wrong doings; now, is it not just asright and proper 
that a railroad man be made to suffer for the dam- 
age he carelessly inflicts? They ought to pay for it 
just as much as you or! in our private deal; and I 
don’t believe one farmer or bee-keeper wants any 
thing more. 

| Bees this year have done pretty well for the short 
| time they had to gather honey. Not much dark 
honey this year here; 1700 lbs. comb honey, and 
about 1650 lbs. extracted; 35 fair colonies in the 
spring, and 5 or 6 queens in 3 and 4 frame hives; 5t 
swarms now, I believe. V. W. KEENEY. 

Sbirland, Ill., Nov. 10, 1882. 


Friend K., if you have any confidence in 
my wisdom or experience, I pray you to be- 
ware of letting these feelings of hostility to- 
ward railroad companies get a hold in your 
heart, I know whereof 1 speak. The ofli- 
cers of the roads are often our near neigh- 
bors, and are as much disposed to do right 
as we are; and they look at us much as we 
look at them. The reason why they detain 
pacanes until the charges are advanced, is 

ecause they are subjected to shameful loss- 
es by farmers, and bee-keepers too, I fear, 
who order goods thoughtlessly, and then re- 
fuse to take them from the office, when 
charged more than they expected. Because 
of this, several railroads have declared they 
will not receive any more small freight until 
they are made safe, and none can really 
blame them very much for it. Our railroad 
men here are personal friends of mine, and 
l have found them gentlemanly and liberal, 
when they found I was so disposed myself. 
** Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spir- 
it, saith the Lord of hosts; and may God 
help us as Christians to bear it in mind. I 
I know these railroad officials are careless, 
and sometimes thoughtless too; and so are 
our other neighbors as well. 


Te Sm 


FRIEND MALONE’S “SHOWER” OF 
HONEY. 





FROM 19 TO 56, AND OVER 5000 LBS. OF HONEY. 


Wf, BEGAN the season with 19 swarms, and increased 
to 56. I have taken 2000 Ibs. of honey; have 30 
swarms, with 20 L. frames filled with sealed 
honey that will average 6 lbs. to the comb. I have 
six l-story hives, with a 7-inch cap, with honey- 
board, and six 6-lb. boxes. The boxes were filled and 
sold, and [had no more to put on. The bees took 
possession of the caps and filled them with honey. 
This I estimate at 40 lbs. to the cap, making 240 Ibs. 


Honey taken, - - 

Surplus in hives, - 2 
Honey in cap, - - 

Honey in 6-lb. boxes, - 


P) 


= 


5756 Ibs. 
1960 Ibs. 
In all, - . 7716 lbs. 

This is what I reckon as surplus. Now, the re- 
maining 20 and the 6 just counted have 3 combs each 
of surplus, and each one of the 56 has 7 combs that 
will average 5 Ibs. to the comb. I know what I am 
saying. I have weighed and re-weighed, so I know 
how to calculate. Besides this, my bees filled 500 L. 


Totalsurplus, - . 
Honey for winter, - 
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frames with comb; 125 of these were furnished witb 
fdn., and they made the 375. Now, if one comb 
weighs 1 1b ,and if it takes 15 lbs. of honey to make 1 
lb. of comb, then this makes 5625 Ibs. more. 
added to the 7716 lbs. would make 13,341. At least 
two-thirds of this was made from 10 swarms that I 


fed last spring, for three swarms lost their queens | 


in May, and the other six only filled up both stories. 
If I had tended to them, they would have made me 
a fourth more honey. The reason I did not tend to 


them better was, that [have afarm of 80 acres to , 


work, but have boys enough to run it till harvest. 
Then I had to help harvest, and the honey-dew 
struck me the Ist of August. Such a shower of 
boney I never saw before. [have taken no account 
of the cappings, nor of the honey stored in porticos 
and on the outside of hives. 

I set apart one colony last spring, to see what I 
could do. It increased to 5, counting the old one, 
and all, and made 1056 Ibs. of honey. I shall winter 
43 colonies. I have sold 13. 
done well for a novice? and can’t I afford to take 


two or three journals next year? Tell friend Doo- | 
little that Lam going totry to beat him wintering | 


I think I have discovered how to make 

bees build worker comb instead of drone. I will tell 

how after a while, but have no room now. All of 

said honey in my report was gathered in 60 days— 

from July 1) to Sept. 10. Won. MALONE. 
Oakley, Lucas Co., Ia., Oct. 21. 1882. 


The above is surely a most astounding re- 
port. Ten colonies and their increase have 
given over 500 lbs. of honey each. and comb 
honey at that. Furthermore, I think friend 
Malone’s figures are not far out of the way 
when he estimates that the whole amount of 
honev gathered was probably more than a 
thousand pounds of honey each, spring 
count. Of course, this honey did not all 
come from the progeny of a single queen, as 
did friend Carroll’s great crop; but for all 
that, it shows how quickly a large apiary 
may be built up in only one single season. 
It ought to discourage our beginners from 
thinking they must buy bees to begin with. 
Start with only a few, and build up. 


ir 
REPORT FROM DAN WHITE, 


this winter. 


AND WHAT HE THINKS OF CHAFF HIVES. 


WORKED 90 colonies this season, 80 in chaff and 
if Simplicity hives. From these I took nothing 

but extracted honey, and the result was, on an 
average, they gave me a little over 100 lbs, to the 
colony, entirely white-clover and basswood honey. 
During spring and summer I shipped 49 four-frame 
nuclei; 52 three-frame nuclei; mailed 57 queens, and 
increased so I go into winter quarters with 118 col- 
onies in as good condition as I ever saw bees at this 
season of the year. I have 108 nicely tucked up in 
chaff hives, and regardless of how cold a winter we 
may have. I would not give 10 cents a colony to 
have them insured. Never losing a colony in chaff 
hives gives me confidence; yet I may some time, 
like other bee-keepers, have this confidence taken 
out of me. I took ten colonies four miles away in 
what are called Shipley hives, and they made 800 Ibs. 
of comb honey in 2-lb. section boxes, all black bees. 
One colony made 151 lbs. I consider the 800 lbs. a 
good yield, considering I made only six trips over 


This | 


Don't you think I have | 





| there. Two swarms came out, although I did not 
intend tohaveany. I got but little honey from the 
DAN WHITE. 


| two that cast swarms. 
New London, O., Nov., 1882. 
Why, friend Dan, can’t you give us a few 
| figures along with the rest? You got nearly 
(or quite) 10,000 lbs. of honey, which is all 
sold, l believe,and I amsure at least of some 
|of it. Now we are curious to know how 
/much money you got for it, and also how 
much you got for those two and three frame 
nuclei. After you tell us that, perhaps some 
of us would like to know where you find a 
pce to put so much money. Where do you 
eep it nights, and is your dog cross? ‘Tell 
‘** Daisy ” to send us another little hymn for 
the JUVENILE. 


ep Te 
VALUE OF SALT FOR BEES, ETC, 





ANY THING TO DO WITH FOUL 
BROOD? 


HAS A LACK OF IT 
wf HAVE been reading GLEANLNGS for several 
1 years—four at least, and I have noticed foul 

= brood mentioned in nearly all or every number. 
| T have been noticing and working with and studying 
| bees for forty years, and I never saw a case of it; 
but I think I have solved the problem of foul-brood 
preventive, and why they ever have it. As I sup- 
| pose it always begins in spring, or in brood-rearing 
season, I am inclined to believe it is found only in 
large apiaries; if so,eureka! When bees are rais- 
ing brood we hunt them with what we country peo- 
ple call ** stink bait,’’ as the bees in this county and 
Newton Co., Mo., have been followed three miles 
from this bait, and found in trees. The stink bait is 
made (not composed, for I do not know what it con- 
| tains) by having a can, a gourd, ora water-tight box 
with some corn-cobs in it, and then filling it with 
urine, and in two days it will be covered with bees. 
Now, the scarcity of that kind of food (if you will al- 
low the expression) for the brood at a certain stage 
is what causes foul brood, I think. Bees will not 
work on honey, if placed side by side with stink 
bait, when they are raising brood; a young swarm 
will not work at it until they begin to raise brood. 
If you will notice, they may be found working at 
| water-closets and sinks all summer. 

H. J. HANCOCK. 

Siloam Springs, Ark., Oct. 30, 1882. 

Friend H., we thank you for your kind let- 
ter calling to mind the fact the importance 
of giving the bees, in common with other 
farm stock, access to salt; but as it has been 
pretty well proven that foul brood is a veg- 
elable growth, it can no more start of itself 
than can corn grow where none has been 
planted. There is a possibility, however, 
that a free use of salt might kill these spores, 
or seeds; and in this way, free access to 
salt might ward off the dread malady. The 
grooved-board feeder, with a little salt dis- 
solved in the water in the jar, will give 
them all they want, and allow the bees of a 
hundred colonies to supply themselves, if 
their owner keep an eye on the jar, and 
does not let it getempty. Recipes for mak- 
ing the kind of bait you describe have been 
sold for several dollars, in olden times, when 
it was the fashion to sell recipes for mak- 
ing things. We often see bees around wa- 
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ter-closets, but I presume that a salt-water 
feeder, kept constantly in order, would leave 
no necessity for such ** low-lived work ” on 
the part of our little friends. 


ES er iam 
FOUL BROOD. 


SOME VALUABLE ITEMS FROM FRIEND MOUTH. 


who some time ago informed me that about 59 
or more of his colonies were infected with foul 
brood. I gave him my advice. His letter shows the 
difference in opinion among bee-keepers in regard 
to * foul brood.” 
FRIEND ANDERSON'S LETTER. 

Yours was received, for which please accept my 
thanks. I have been reading and talking to others 
since, and I am in donbt as to whether this is the 
genuine foul brood, and whether I need to be so 
much alarmed. I find the bees will clean a comb of 
the foulest brood, and fill it with honey, if 1 feed 
them, and the bad smell bas alldisappeared. Combs 
that have been cleaned with water, und the second 
bateh of brood put in, I find have about the same 
proportion of rotten celisas thefirst. Ialsosubject- 
ed sume hives and frames to brimstone fumes, and 
they seem to be about the best of any. However, I 
should like to ask your indulgence a little further, 
and then [ will know what it 1s and what to do. L 
have had your recipe filled, and am going through 
my affected colonies, but should be pleased to hear 
from sou again. If there are any churges in connec- 
tion with your advice, I am perfectly willing, and 
shall be pleased to meet them, for I dun’t want your 
time nor advice for nothing. H. W. ANDERSON. 

Gibson’s, Ind., Oct. 24, 1882. 


Copy of friend Muth’s letter to friend 
Anderson. 

l examined yesterday your comb sent me for in- 
spection, and I should call it ** foul brood’’ most as- 
suredly. Your bees had a good honey-flow, and fill- 
ed their cells, containing remnants of diseased larvie, 
retaining thereby (and incasing) all bad odors. By 
next spring, however, the honey will be consumed, 
and every one of those stands will show signs of the 
disease. If left alone, every one of these stands will 
die, one after another, and be robbed by the neigh- 
boring bees. transplanting the disease to their own 
hives in every instance. I should, in spring, follow 
the advice Igave you in my former letter; i. e., keep 
a close watch over every colony, and commence the 
treatment described with those discovered first, and 
keep it up to the last. In order to shorten matters 
I should unite 8 or 4 colonies in every instance when 
meeting with indifferent queens. A principal factor 
of success is, that you be sure to keep out of the reach 
of bees —all combs taken from diseased colonies, 
and that you disinfect at once every hive before you 
leave it. Our best authority on foul brood is Dr. 
Schoenfeld, who has proved, by miscroscopic dis- 
coveries, that it is spread by spores which bees, 
alighting on any thing having been connected with 
the disease, may take home with them. So, be care- 
ful. Hoping you will be successful in eradicating 
the troublesome disease, [am yours, C. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati. O., Nov. 2, 1882. 

A few days ago somebody sent us a piece 
of comb, to know if it contained foul broud. 
the clerk who opens the mail untied it to see 
where it should go, and placed it over my 
type - writer as usual, to await my orders. 
The type-writer stands before a window 
that is often openin pleasent weather. Well, 
suppose this had come on a pleasent day, 
and some of our bees had been peering 
around, as they often are when we have so 


J w20 com please find a letter of H. W. Anderson, 


of foul brood. 





many queen-cages about. Do you not see 
how easily foul brood might get into our 
hundreds of colonies? It almost makes me 
shudder when I think of it. Now I will see 
that no comb is ever placed in that way 
again; and I would also ask of the friends, 
that they never more send meany specimens 
j I have had no experience 
with it, and know nothing about it. It will 
save you trouble by sending your-specimens 
direct to friend Muth, for I always forward 
them to him. Would it not be better io send 
no foul brood to any one, unless the party 
first consent to having it done? Here is 
what friend Muth wrote about that piece of 
brood I have been telling you of:— 

Friend Root :— The piece of comb you sent me con- 
tains foul brood. The brood in that piece of comb 
was affected, and died just about the time when the 
eggs had developed into larve. A few larva were, 
perhaps, 3 or 4 days old when they were affected and 
died. You could see the soft larvie matter settled 
down, mummy like, and of a dark-brown color, into 
the lower corner of the cells. Where the larvee were 
a few days old, the head part was discernible yet. 
Under those capped cells the larvie were affected, 
and died on the same day they were about to devel- 
op into nymphs, and when th:y were capped over, 
before the bees were aware of their affliction. The 
brownish mass in those cells had not yet dried 
up to the same extent as those younger larvie. They 
were yet of that ropish substance spoken of before 
this. The hive this piece of comb is taken from is 
affected with the real malignant foul brood, to which 
1 had reference in my articles, which Mr. Bingham 
never saw in his life, I fear, and which brother Jones 
would never cure by the starving process, in my 
opinion. I was careful that neither a piece of the 
comb, nor paper the comb was wrapped up in, nor 
the box in which it came, dropped on my flocr, in 
order to prevent a distribution of the spores to visit- 
ing bees. The warm weather, and the scent of hon- 
ey from my store, has always an attraction for bees, 
and an infusion of the disease would be more than 
likely without these precautions. To examine a 
hive of bees with your hands unwashed after you 
have examined a piece of foul-brood comb, would be 
fatal in almost every instance. CHAS. F. MUTH, 

Cincinnati, O., Nov. 9, 1882. 

Now won’t you all be careful, friends? 

ee 
TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 


Is IT SO VERY UNCOMMON? 


queens this fall, two queens may be found in 
a hive much oftener than I had supposed. In 
order to get asupply of queen-cells I removed a 
queen from each of 19 hives; and in looking over 
the combs to “graft” the cells, five days later, I 


of cucsne from my experience in superseding 
’ 


found cells started in only 14 hives. Of the remain- 
ing five, two had young queens, but no eggs, and 
the other three had plenty of eggs. I do not know 
whether these two young queens had hatched dur- 
ing the five days or not, as I looked for queens and 
not cells at first. The other three, however, must 
have had two queens each before I killed any. In 
one of these I found (at first) an old queen that was 
but little larger than a worker, and I mistrusted 
then that she was not the “reigning monarch.” In 
another I found and killed a young queen, and after 
I got a supply of cells I looked the swarm over 
again and found the old queen—hard at work, 
Here, then, we have three and possibly five swarms, 
out of atotal of 19, with two queens each, These 
old queens were all two and three years of age. 
Scipioville, N. Y., Oct. 7, 188%. FF. B, CHAPMAN. 
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FIVE SUMMERS AMONG THE HIVES. 


AN IOWA MINISTER'S EXPERIENCE. 


with my mother by a bench ou which were 

half a dozen box and straw hives, and watch- 
ing aswarm come out of one of them. My father 
was a bee-keeper on a small scale, for he kept them 
merely to supply bis own table with honey. His 
bees were cared for, and his honey taken after the 
old plan. Every fall there was a brimstone night. 

After my settlement over a congregation, a par- 
ishioner presented me a colony of bees ina box hive. 
1 placed them in my yard and attended them as! had 
seen my father do. The swarms were hived in box- 
es; but, refusing to dig a brimstone pit, I depended 
for surplus on boring holes in the top, and placing 
boxes on them. In afew years a severe wintercame, 
and during it all my bees died. Some years after- 
ward I made the acquaintance of a physician who 
had a number of colonies for sale. They were in L. 
hives, and hybrids. Heinformed me that for some 
years he had received a hundred dollars a year from 
his bees, and that he had bestowed but little labor 
upon them. As my salary was small, and expenses 
fully equal to it, I, feeling that $100 a year would 
greatly help me, bought the bees. In the spring of 
1878 I hauled them home — nineteen colonies. De- 
termining to attend to these bees better than I had 
to the others, I added to my library several volumes 
on bee culture, and subscribed for two bee periodi- 
cals, one of which was GLEANINGS. 

At that time I was ignorant of the business, and 
had it to learn, bothin theory and practice. Iwas pas- 
tor of this congregation, which is a country charge, 
living in a parsonage adjoining the church grounds, 
and having control of an acre and a half of ground. 
My regular work as a pastor did not give much time 
to study or practice bee culture. In this community 
1 find it very difficult to procure help in my apiary. 
All the laborers I found willing to hire were so 
afraid of bees that they preferred farm work at less 
wages. I therefore do not claim that my bees have 
ever received the care and attention they ought to 
have had. The location is a prairie, four miles from 
timber; white clover abound:, but very little buck- 
wheat is ever sown here. 

Many persons are saying, ‘I should like to keep 
bees. but I have not time to give them all the atten- 
tion and care the books direct,”’ and ask, ‘** Would it 
pay to keep them, giving them what attention and 
care I can?” 

My object in this article is to answer such by giv- 
ing a correct report of my five years’ work with my 
bees, merely attending to them when I could, and 
often unable to do for them the work 1 well knew 
ought to be done. 

I began the spring of 1878 with the 19 colonies I had 
purchased; but, one of them died before the honey 
season come. I resolved to let my bees swarm nat- 
urally, and that has always been my plan. The first 
year I increased to 39, and took 630 lbs. of comb hon- 
ey. My cellar being small, and used for storing 
roots, etc., for winter use, I thought it would not 
answer for my bees, soI prepared them for winter 
in this way: I laid some sticks on the ground, and 
on these I set the hives close together, two deep. I 
then built around them prairie hay, making a wall 
four feet thick, and topped out with hay so it looked 
like a stack. I felt that there they would keep nice- 


O°: of my earliest recollections is of standing 





ly; but IT lost 16 by dysentery. I now think it was 
too cold, as our prairie winds penctrated the hay. 

I began the summer of 1879 with 23 colonies, which, 
owing to dysentery, were ina weak, sickly condition. 
I increased to 33, and took 420 lbs, of comb honey and 
200 ibs. of extracted. In the fall I buried 12 colonies 
in the ground, making what some callaclamp. Six 
[left on their stands, well packed around with hay, 
and 15 | putin my cellar. 1 lost one of those left on 
the summer stands. 

I began the summer 1880 with 32 colonies in good 
condition; increased to 73, and took 400 lbs. of comb 
honey and 800 lbs. of extracted. In preparing for 
winter I buried 40 colonies in a clamp, and lost 23 of 
them. The others, 33, 1 putinto my cellar and lost 
two of them. 

In the spring of 1881 I had 48 colonies. Increased 
to 63, and took 550 Ibs, of comb honey and 500 lbs. of 
extracted. In this vicinity there was an entire 
failure of fall honey, owing to the weather, and, as 
a consequence, all my colonies were short of stores 
when put awayin my cellar for winter. When I took 
them out in the spring I found 2or3 dead from starv- 
ation; and although I watched, exchanged combs, 
fed, etc., what time I bad, the spring was so cold, and 
yielded so little honey, that I lost in all, by starva- 
tion, robbing, and swarming out, 18 colonies; there- 
fore I began the summer of 1882 with 45 colonies. 
Increased to 69, and took 2150 Ibs. of comb honey and 
500 lbs. of extracted. My bees are now in good con- 
dition, and I sha 1 winter in my cellar, which, in my 
experience, has proved the best for this latitude. 

I now have 69 colonies, and 63 empty hives, all 10- 
frame Langstroth, with full surplus srrangements 
for all. I get my comb honey in section boxes, of 
which I have 1000 on hand, many of them partly fill- 
ed with comb. I also have an extractor, smoker. a 
quantity of foundation, and a goodly number of such 
traps and fixtures as bee-keepers are likely to gather 
around them. My entire outlay, including the cost 
of the 19 colonies, books, periodicals, hives, hired 
help; in short, every cent expended, directly or in- 
directly, for my apiary, is $355.50. 

Since | took the first honey from my bees, honey 
has never been absent from our table for a single 
meal, unless by oversight, and we have used it to 
some extent in cooking. Then my gifts of honey to 
friends have averaged over 100 Ibs, annually. Lack 
of time has led me in selling honey to choose the 
quickest, instead of the most profitable method, and 
therefore I have never received a high price for 
what I sold. I have not sold all of my last summer’s 
crop; but, guessing at the value of what I have on 
hand, I give my cash receipts at $623. That leaves 
me $267 50 cash in hand, besides having my apiary 
and fixtures clear. I take no account of the honey 
used in my family, or given to my friends. I never 
sold any wax, but have had it all made into founda- 
tion. I have enjoyed the study of bee culture very 
much; but on some warm days the practical part 
was rather trying to the flesh. W. D. RALSTON. 

Scotch Grove, lowa, Nov. 20, 1882. 

Yours has been by no means a great suc- 
cess, friend R.; but you have made a fair, 
steady gain of it,and I predict that, with 
your present stock and experience, you will. 

efore the next five years’ experience, find 
honey pouring in at such a rate that you 
may be thankfully reminded of Malachi3:10. 
Haven’t you some boysand girls around you 
who have learned by this time to lend a hand 
when it comes ? 
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A TURKISH APIARY. series of steps, reaching from the ground and ex- 

- - i tending to the rocky walls, with the tree-trunks two 

E should like to give a detailed de- feet high placed like statues on a pedestal, offer a 

Wy scription of this apiary, but L’Api- singular spectacle to those not accustomed to this 
culteur, the journal from which we mode of apiculture. 

make this extract, confines itself to this brief “It should be known that Montenegro, like the ad- 

mention :— jacent parts of Turkey in Europe, Dalmatia and 


“ANDILLIGZO NI AUVIAV NV 


“AGUMUAL ‘OUDANSALNOW 


_ 


we 
[23 





“One can pass from the convent and church toa] Albanie, maintain an imporrant number of hives. 
sort of terraced garden where are arranged the | Dalmatia, above all, exports honey and wax to 
hives. The same system is practiced here as in| Trieste and Venice, and wax even to Marseilles.” 

Greece and on Hymettus; i. e., the bees make their| We are under obligations to M. H. Ha- 
honey in hollowed-out sections of trees, which are | met, the able and gentlemanly editor of L’- 


covered on top with a piece of flattened bark. This! Apicultewr, Paris, for information which 
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enabled us to secure this elegant electrotype, 
=— we finally obtained of parties in Lon- 
on. 

It seems our friends have chosen a hill- 
side for their apiary, which offers an advan- 
tage to the bees in going out, where they 
are arranged so closely together. If Lam 
correct, there are about 84 hives in the pic- 
ture, and I should judge they are not more 
than four or five feet apart. We should be 
very glad indeed to know how they get their 
surplus honey, and what the average yield 
per annum is from such an apiary. Have we 
a friend among our readers who can tell us 
more about it? 


rr a 
FACTS AND FALLACIES IN APICULTURE. 





WORK DONE BY TWO QUARTS OF BEES, BEFORE 16 
DAYS OLD, 


Mr. Root does not believe in such as Mr. Da- 

dant suggests. He does not see that a mira- 
cle would be required to change the sex of a worker 
egg, and make it produce a drone. One declares 
that a queen-bee does not know the sex of the egg 
she lays; the other thinks she does know. I opine 
that it would not be difficult to show that the Ubiq- 
uitous Life Power (that vivifying principle that ani- 
mates all nature), the essential principle, the intel- 
lectual part of the honey-bee, is sufficiently conscious 
of its condition and its necessities to be able to per- 
form the required duties to perpetuate its race; 
but to show that the worker-bee has any means by 
which it can reduce the worker egg back to a drone 
egg, would be to show that animated beings can 
change fate at discretion, and, at certain stages of 
development, dissect and remove both body and 
soul by sections, as desired. 

Throughout the month of August, the flow of hon- 
ey had been such that no attempt at robbing had 
been made when honey was left exposed; and the 
thermometer had indicated from 60° in the morning 
to 90° or more at noon in the shade. These were 
very favorable conditions for testing the business 
capacity of the honey-bee, the time required to de- 
velop its various characteristics, and its growth 
through its various stages of development. At 4 
o'clock P. M., the 26th of August, we extracted the 
honey from 8 frames that contained capped brood 
ready to hatch, and placed them ina hive that had 
been dried and warmed, and these we put in a frame 
containing capped honey and uncapped brood. Care 
was used that no bee get into the hive, which we 
now closed tight. On the 27th, at 4 o'clock, we 
opened the hive. We found several hundred bees 
scattered in little clusters around on the combs, 
where they had hatched. The honey in the extract- 
ed combs had daubed them, and they already had a 
dark shining appearance. When an insect was put 
near them they hastened away in a frightened man- 
ner, and would not attempt to sting. To eat and to 
avoid danger wete all the traits of character yet de- 
veloped. At the end of the second day, a pint of 
bees or so was hatched. They had gathered into 
clusters, and had cleaned part of the honey off from 
themselves. At the end of the third day they had 
cleaned themselves, and collected the honey on the 
extracted combs, and put it into cells. They had 


MM" DADANT does not believe in miracles, and 





also started a few queen-cells. We opened the en- 





trance, and some dragged fragments of comb and 
dead bees out, and a few flew a few feet from the 
hive; and returning, some stood on the entrance- 
board and fanned themselves. They were still 
frightened at insects, and when the finger was 
placed near them. On the forenoon of the fourth 
day, alight mist fell. At noon it cleared off, and 
some of the bees gathered moisture on the grass. 
On tbe fifth day the older bees were strong enough 
to fly with dead bees, and at 2 o'clock they bad a play- 
spell, flying briskly for some time. At4 P.M. we put 
a frame of uncapped brood and eggs into the hive, 
to compel them to work on the next day if possible. 
At 2 o’clock on the sixth day we saw loaded bees en- 
tering the hive; and saw some feeding others at the 
entrance. The oldest bees in the hive were now 
several hours less than six days old. On the sey- 
enth day several hundred bees gathered honey, and 
partly filled several cells. One now tried to sting. 

Sept. 3d, about 2 quarts of bees were hatched, 
sufficient to continue our experiments with, and no 
pollen had yet been gathered. To force them to 
gather it, we removed all the frames at 8 A. M., and 
put two whole frames of comb, and eight frames 
with but little comb in them, into the hive. These 
frames had not been in use for two seasons. They 
had nothing in them that the bees could use. into 
one of these we inserted several square inches of 
worker comb containing uncapped brood and eggs, 
and five cells partly filled with honey. There was 
no pollen now in the hive, and no drone-cell in the 
comb containing brood and eggs. The bees filled 
several cells of old comb with honey during the day, 
but no pollen was gathered and no queen-cells start- 
ed. They commenced to repair the old combs, and a 
few specks of new comb were stuck here and there 
onthe combs. The oldest bees were now less than 
8 days old. 

Sept. 4th, honey was gathered and new comb made; 
but no pollen was gathered, and no queen-cells were 
started. On the 5th, at 4 o'clock Pp. M.,the usual 
hour at which we made our examinations, there was 
no bee-bread in the hive, and no bees had been seen 
to enter the hive with any, though we had given it 
considerable attention during the day. About two 
pounds of honey had now been gathered. A hun- 
dred or more of the eggs that were in the piece of 
brood-comb when given them were now missing, 
and seven queen-cells, half built, were on the piece 
of brood-comb. On a franie with fragments of old 
comb in it, two patches of new worker comb, about 
four inches apart, were built. Each contained four 
or five square inches of comb. All the skill com- 
mon to the race (they were Italians) when older, ap- 
peared to be developed in these infant bees, all of 
which were less than 10 days old. A knowledge, 
however, of the uses to which pollen is put by older 
bees had not yet been acquired; probably at a time 
when honey was scarce it would have been gathered 
by them, but the honey-gathering now absorbed 
their entire attention. The young brood in the 
queen-cells was well supplied with royal jelly, and 
the brood hatched from the eggs was supplied with 
the requisite food, into neither of which pollen mzn- 
ifestly entered as an ingredient. 

On the 6th, in the forenoon, a worker entered the 
hive with pollen or propolis. At4o’clock, four of 
the queen-cells were capped, two remained open, 
and one was destroyed. The two pieces of new 
comb had doubled in size —one was all worker, the 
other was drone comb at the lower extremity. On 
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the 7th, several cells partly filled with pollen were 
seen. The honey-flow was not now so good, and 
they had paid more attention to pollen, undoubted- 


ly, for that cause. The bees were not much in- | 


clined to sting. The two strips of new comb had 


been considerably enlarged. The bees had contin- | 


ued to build worker comb in one place and drone 
comb in tbe other. Considerable repairing of old 
comb had been done. There was no apparent 
change in the queen-cells, 


three uncapped. On the 9th, some of the honey was 


capped. The two strips of new comb had been con- | 
tinued nearly to the bottom of the frame, and unit- | 


ed half way down —one side was drone comb, the 
other worker. On the next adjoining frame, two 
strips of worker comb were started about four 


inches apart. Part of the brood was capped over. | 
Sept. 10th all but one of the queen-cel!s were capped | 
Sept. llth, at4° 


over,and half a frame of honey. 
o'clock P. M., we carefully observed the condition of 
the hive, to determine what had been done by these 


infant bees, the oldest hundred or more of which | 
would, during the next 24 hours, reach the age of | 
16 days, when they are said by some of our best au- | 


thorities to commence to work in the fields, if the 
flow of honey is sufficient to induce them. 
WORK THEY HAD DONE BEFORE 16 DAYS OLD. 
Two old frames of combs had been cleaned, and 
nearly filled with honey, a part of which was capped. 


One whole frame a foot square, and another half- | 


frame had been built with new comb, and nearly 


filled with honey. The second crop of queen-cells | 
had been built and capped. All the young brood, | 


except one cell at the bottom, had been capped over; 
and pollen had been gathered. 


Everything had been done as well as in bives where 
old bees are plenty, except one single cell which re- 


mained uncapped, and it was 8 days and 8 hours aft- | 


er the comb containing the egg had been put in the 
hive. 


The base was not formed of the bases of these work- 
er-cells, as is usually the case with queen-cells thus 
formed; but it contained an unusual amount of food. 
The upper part of the cell was enlarged, and the 
general appearance of it was such as to force me to 


think of Mr. Root’s views on the change of sex in | 
the worker egg. The appearance was that of a, 


young drone in a worker-cell two days before cap- 


ping, except that it was too much enlarged. On the | 
12th, this cell was a half-completed queen-cell, differ- | 
ing from others in having the single base of a work- | 
er-cell. The larva now lay with its head toward the | 


septum of the comb. Three of the queen-cells were 
partially opened by the workers. On the 13th, these 
cells were again closed at 10 o’clock; at 12, a queen 
hatched. The last-formed cell we removed to an- 
other hive with some of the bees, hoping to have an 
18-day queen hatch from it to compare with the 10- 
day queen we already had. We closed'the hive to 
keep the bees with the cell which was not yet cap- 
ped. Inthe morning the larva was not in the cell. 
Eleven days later, the 10-day queen laid worker eggs. 
The removal of the worker-bees to another hive ren- 
dering them queenless, had not attracted their at- 
tention, and they had entered the cell and devoured 


On the 8th, another | 
queen-cell was started. Four were now capped, and | 


Royal jelly had been 
prepared; and while it was preparing, many eggs 
had disappeared, as usually happens at such times. | 


The cell was one of the bottom course of | 
cells in the piece of brood inserted — a worker cell. | 
It now appeared to be prolonged beyond the adjoin- 
ing cells, which contained capped worker brood. | 


| the embryo queen, which had remained in her cell 
| uncapped ten days and eight hours and upward, 
| from the time the brood comb bad been first placed 
in the hive. Possibly a worker egg had been procur- 
| ed elsewhere, and placed in the cell at a later date. 
One case I have known, I am positive the workers 
carried an egg from combs exposed, when extract- 
| ing, to a queen-cell in a comb of another hive when 
queenless; but now there were no eggs cut of the 
hives. That it was a case of delayed capping, isa 
fair supposition. In these experiments, the accept- 
ed views of apiarists do not accord with the facts in 
many cases. These are the results reached:— 

Bees work in the hive on the second day after 
hatching. 

On the third day they will collect honey into the 
comb-cells, and wil! commence queen-cells when 
queenless, and will remove dead bees, and fly from 
the hive, and fan themselves at the entrance. 

On the fourth day they will leave the hive to col- 
lect moisture. 

On the fifth day they are strong enough tofly away 
with dead bees. 

On the sixth day they will gather honey in the 
fields. 

On the seventh day, exceptional bees will try to 
sting under ordinary treatment. 

On the eigbth day they will first make new comb. 

On the eleventh day they will first collect bee- 
bread, or propolis. 

The following facts are also shown: — 

The food prepared for the young worker larvee is 
not partly composed of pollen, neither is that pre- 
pared for the queen larve; though queenless, queen- 
cells are not started until an interval of a day or 
more has passed, during which time the proper food 
is probably undergoing partial digestion. preparatory 
to feeding the prospective queens. Queenless bees 
do not always build dronecomb; but in this instance 
they invariably commenced to build worker, and in 
one place only of four, changed to drone. Three- 
fourths of the comb built was worker comb. 


PREDESTINATION, MIRACLE, OR UBIQUITOUS LIFE 
POWER. 


‘These experiments were made when robber bees 
would not take honey when offered them, conse- 
quently these young bees did not have the experi- 
| ence of old bees to guide them at their work in the 
hive. Of acertainty they knew of themselves what 
was necessary for them to do to perpetuate the ex- 
| istence of their race, and just when to doit; for as 
no bee would visit their hive, under the circum- 
stances, no knowledge could be acquired from any 
source. If the worker-bee knows of itself what it 
does, and the suitable time to do it, is it reasonable 
to suppose that a queen-bee does not know what 
she does, and why she does it? Was it predestined 
that they should do as they do, and that events 
should be so shaped that the conditions should be 
favorable at the required time? Then matter is not 
the source of intelligence that forces the work to a 
successful completion. It is the Ubiquitous Life 
Power, the God of nature, who applies himself to 
the work, and forces each to contribute to the wel- 
fare of all; and if God applies himself to all things 
to the end that all shall be done well, are souls saved 
by prayer, friend Root? are there any miracles, 
friend Dadant? JEROME WILTSE. 

Falls City, Neb., Oct., 1882. 

We are much obliged to you, friend W., 
for your careful report of a valuable experi- 
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! 
ment; but it-_gives me pain to hear you use 
such expressions as you do at the close of 
your first sentence. If you know all about | 
this ** Ubiquitous Life Power,” and the rest 
of us don’t, we should be glad to be told 
what is and what isn’t; but as we are, it 
seems to me thata ‘‘ seems to me” now and 
then would be a little more courteous to the 
rest of your co-workers. Your experiment 
may have shown this: That worker-bees, 
brought up without ever having been in a 
hive full of bees, and seen things done, would 
know how to do these things when of proper 
age; but I confess that I can not see the 
connection between that and what you say 
in regard to souls being saved by prayer. If 
you will pardon me, [ fear that it will look 
to our people as though you had an anxiety 
to let it be known that you do not believe in 
prayer. You may reply to this, that one has 
as good aright to Jet this be known as to let | 
it be known that he does believe in prayer. | 
May I suggest this difference? All true | 
prayer, as you yourself have suggested, is 
for the salvation of souls, or for the saving 
of the world, if you choose; and all praying 
men pray to thisend. Now, at least a great | 
part of these who are opposed to prayer | 
(mind, I do not say all), are bent on the ruin 
of souls; or, if you choose, the ruin of the 
world. A dying mother’s Jast breath is often 
spent in prayer for awayward child. Would 
you wish to speak lightly of such a thing, 
friend W.? or even intimate that such 
prayers do not avail? 

Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled. —MATT. 5:6. 





rr 
AN A BC SCHOLAR’S EXPERIENCE. } 


first division I moved the parent stock about 8 rods 
away, when many bees were in the fields; then | 
put the new hive in its place, containing one frame 
of brood and two of honey. Well, before night the 
bees from the old hive were stealing the honey from 
the new one at a great rate, and the next day they 
almost cleared out all the honey. I was so ignorant 
then I could not tell what was up at fitst, but found 
out, very soon, more about that kind of robbing 
than most A B C’s have a chance to in the same 
length of time. I finally carried the new swarm 
over a mile away to a friend's, and left them there 
tillthe young Italians commenced to hatch. This 
lesson I learned pretty thoroughly: That it is not 
safe for beginners, especially if they have blacks, to 
make divisions when honey is not coming in quite 
freely. 

Now, the winter cf 1880 and spring or 1831 finished 
up my old colony and two of the new ones, leaving 
me only one very, very weak; but they were pure 
Italians. During the above winter I made eleven 
hives of my own design, something like the chaff 
hive, packed with chaff on all sides; sent to A. I. 
Root for sample L. frame, and made the hives to fit; 
so, in the spring of 81 I had 11 new hives, but only 
one poor swarm of bees; but by giving that one as 
good care as I knew how, I succeeded in increasing 
it to 3, and transferred it to the L. frame, then 
made kindling-wood of all the Quinby frames. I was 


| bound to have those new hives filled, so I sent to a 
/man in Massachusetts for 8 one-frame 


nucleus 
swarms with ‘dollar’ queens. He agreed to send 
rather more than a pound of bees on a Langstroth 
frame, about the 15th or 20th of June. I think it 


| was the 8th of July when they came all in one box 
with partitions init; the frames were a good deal 
, smaller than the L., and not one of the eight had 


over % pound of bees. I complained a little, and 


| about a month later he sent me 3 lbs. of bees, to 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAWS. | 


FTEN, when reading the experience of others | 
in GLEANINGS, I have thought I would write | 


a little about my own progress in bec-keep* | 
ing; but having never written any thing to be put 
into print, I hardly knew how to commence, and so 
have delayed till now. 

In the spring of 1879 I commenced with bees (not 
knowing auy thing about them), by buying a swarm | 


of blacks in a Langstroth hive. In two weeks they 
had dwindled down to nothing. But I was not satis- 
fled; bought another strong black swarm in a Quin- 
by hive, with the combs built in every direction, and 
lots of drone comb. I paid an enormous price for 
them. About these days I had a sample copy of 
GLEANINGS handed to me. After reading it I be- 
eame very much interested in bees. I immediately 
subscribed for it, and have not been without it since, 
and would feel lost without it now. 

Now about that swarm of bees. That summer 
they did not swarm, but made 81 lbs. comb honey; 
they wintered well on summer stand the following 
winter. In the summer of 1880 I divided them three 
times, sending to Mr. Nellis for queens. 1 thought 
I had done wonders when I introduced my first 
queen safely; I felt prouder over that than all I 
have introduced sinc’. Of the three divisions, two 
were pure Italians, one hybrid. I put them in 
“ closed-end bar Quinby”’ hives; found it very diffi- 
cult to handle them without killing bees. From the 





old swarm, I took 30 Ibs. box honey. In making my 


make matters right. Well, I transferred each one 


| of those 8 combs to a Langstroth frame, and into 


the space they did not fill, I put a strip of fdn. All 
of the queens proved to be pure; by careful atten- 
tion I built them all up to 6 and 8 frame colonies by 
fall, and from one I got two boxes of surplus, All 
gathered enough to winter on, so by fall I had my 11 
hives full, and all in L. frames, in fair condition for 
winter—all Italians but one. 

In the winter of 1881 and ’82 I thought to myself, 


| now I will prepare for next season just as though it 


were spring. and my bees were all alive. I sent to 
A. I. Root for a sample chaff hive (I forgot to say, 
that long before this I purchased the A BC and read 
and re-read it, also read Langstroth’s work). I knew 
that, to make chaff hives, I must have a buzz-saw. 
The Barnes cost more than I could afford. I had 
never seen one, so knew nothing about how to com- 
mence, but put my wits at work, and made one aft- 
er my own liking; viz.,a combined buzz-saw, turn- 
ing-lathe, and jig-saw all run by the same treadle, the 
buzz-saw and lathe by the same belt, which I made 
out of bed-ticking. The mandrel is the $7.00 one ad- 
vertised in Root’s price list. On opposite sides of 
the nut that holds the saw tight on the mandrel, I 
had two slots filed in, and two steel brads made to 
fit, then brazed in; now, by taking off the saw I have 
the spur center and head-block of the lathe; the 
saw-table turns back out of the way. I will not try 
to explain all here, but will only add that the jig- 
saw will cut through two-inch plank quite fast; on 
the lathe I can turn out a whiffle-tree; and one aft- 
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ernoon, with the buzz-saw, I cut out, line measure, 
1300 ft. of bevel siding for chaff hives. I have the 
treadie come up in front of me: but I like friend 
Hutchinson’s way so mucb bette:,1 shall fix mine 
eo before I commence work this winter. 

Now, to go back to the hives: I made 39 chaff ones, 
sold 19 of them, keeping the rest for my own use; 
made 300 brood frames and wired them, putting on 
metal corners, and filling *; of them with fdn., G. 
W. Stanley's and A. I. Root’s make, both very nice. 
I made 100 wide frames, bought Novice’s extractor 
of Otto Kleinow; in fact, got every thing ready in 
the winter that I could. When the spring of ’s2 


came round I found my 11 swarms, which were on | 


summer stands, alive, and ali but one in fine condi- 
tion. Quite early, before work commenced on the 
farm, I set out my new hives on half-bricks, leveled 
them with a level, and banked sand up to the perti- 
co, according to Mr. Root’s instructions. Just be- 
fore apple-trees bloomed I set one swarm to rearing 
queen-cells, by taking away their queen and giving 
her to a division of another colony; from the 9 un- 
tinkered ones I took 70 lbs. of apple-blossom honey 
(extracted). I succeeded in introducing and fertil- 
izing 6 young queens of my own raising, and bought 
30 one-dollar queens, part of Mr. Root and part of 


Otto Kleinow. All of Root’s are pure, and most of | 


Kleinow’s; some of the 30 were for my neighbors, I 
introducing them. Of the 36 queens, | lost 3 in in- 
troducing; two I was to blame for, and one was in- 
jured in the mail. I have increased the 11 swarms 
to 35, and all are in good condition for winter. I 
have taken in all, 400 lbs. of honey; 70 apple, 130 
basswood, and 200 buckwheat. 
BUCKWHEAT. 

Right here I want to speak of buckwheat as a hon- 
ey-plant. The past season, and the one before it, it 
has yielded honey splendidly; last winter my bees 
wintered almost wholly on it, and did well. This 
year, before it came, there was in some colonies 
searcely a cell of honey, and a few I had to feed; 
now, all have an abundance to winter on, besides 
the nice surplus; if they do well on it this winter, I 
shal) think it is a good honey to winter on. I have 
had the bees all fixed for winter since the first of 
October by crowding them on as many full frames 
as they could cover well, and putting in a division- 
board, filling the rest of the lower story and the up- 
per one with loose oat chaff. I made two winter- 
passages through every comb, and under the wooden 
mat, which is covered with a piece of carpet; put 
two %-ineh strips crosswise of the frames, to take 
the place of *‘ Hill’s device.” 

In raising queens, just before the cells were ready 
to hatch, I cut them out and put them in wire-cloth 
cages, 4% in. in diameter, and 4 in. long; fastened a 
row of them in a brood frame, and hung it in the 
center of the colony. But I had trouble with the lit- 
tle wee red ants; they would eat through the cell, 
and destroy the young queens; had it not been for 
that, I like the way. The bees would feed them 
through the wire-cloth. After the young queens had 
hatched, and gotten quite strong, I gave them to 
queeniless divisions which had been previously pre- 
pared. I had good success in their being accepted. 
In introducing a fertile queen I could always get the 
bees to accept her much quicker by not trying to in- 
troduce the accompanying bees with her; put her in 
a cage by herself, and lay the cage wire-cloth side 
down across the frames under the mat. Usually in 
12 hours I could safely release the queen. In two 


instances they accepted her immediately. I notice 
that A B C’s often speak of the queens persisting in 
flying when let out of the cage, and occasionally not 
coming back. I had one that did not come back, but 
| [found her in front of another hive after a few min- 
| utes. I found that, when released in the morning or 
evening, they were not nearly so apt to fly as in the 
middle of the day. In making my divisions this 
season I usually left the old queen at the old stand, 
disturbing her as little as possible, taking frames of 
brood with adhering beesto newstand. I think they 





did better so, for all bees that went back to the old 
| stand found their own mother there. 

Last winter I sent two 5-year subscriptions for 
GLEANINGS, getting two Waterbury watches for 
| premiums, one for a friend and one for myself; 
both are running very accurately now, without any 
| balking. I want to tell how I wind mine. I took a 
| piece of % pine, 18 in. long, and on one side cut a rab- 
bet 14 in. wide. Ihave the stick on my bureau, and 
|-every night when I wind my watch I| take oneend of 
the stick in my left hand, and put the other end on 
| the bureau, with the rabbet to the right; take the 
| watch in my right hand, place the stem ia the rab- 
| bet at the lower end of the stick, and draw toward 
me. I can wind it so as quickly as any watch. 

My! how thisis spinning out! Just onc question, 
| friend Root: What kind of a feeder would you use, 
and how, in feeding back extracted honey for box? 

C. 8. ADAMS, 

Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y., Nov., 1882. 

Well done, friend A. You have not made 
very rapid progress, it is true; but you have 
been progressing all the time, nevertheless, 
and you are surely succeeding in about all 
you undertake in bee culture, and this is 
perhaps a safer way than to make a big re- 

ort one season, and then have blasted 

10pes. I think I should use the tin pan, 
with a cloth over the top, described in the 
A B C, to feed back extracted honey for 
filling sections. When the weather is cool, 
and for feeding only small quantities for 
stimulating, we prefer the Simplicity feeders 
to any other.—Your plan for winding the 
Waterbury, we published some time ago.— 
Go on and prosper, my young friend, and let 
us hear from you more. 
cc — rd — 
HONEY FROM CORN, 


AND NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


T your request [ send you to-day by mail asam- 
ple of corn honey; I also send some heart’s- 
ease, 8O you can see how much milder in 

taste and lighter in color the corn honey is. You 

asked me to tell you about it, and I should have 
done so before, but have been so busy. Some time 
in August, I forget the date, when white clover was 
about played out, the bees took a ‘‘spurt,”’ and for 
several days we failed to find what they were work- 
ing on. Heart’s-ease and goldenrod were not in 
bloom. My wife called my attention to it first. She 
had followed the line of bees, and found the corn- 
fields swarming with the bees. At first you would 
suppose a Swarm was going over, and wonder where 
they were. Stand still a moment, however, and you 
will see a bee come from under the base of acorn 
leaf, then one from between the stem of an ear and 
the stalk, then some from away down by the roots, 
and by that time you will begin to see where they 
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are getting the honey; not from the silk, not from 
the blossom, but from the stalk at the base of eve- 
ry leaf at each joint, and on every stalk and every 
hill. We obtained 500 lbs. extracted, same of box of 
this same corn honey, and you will see by the sample 
it is nice. Bees worked on the corn about two weeks. 
Field corn begins to yield honey about as the kernels 
begin to form, and continues until the kernel is well 
formed — at least, it did here this year. There are 
from 500 to 1000 acres of corn planted within aradius 
of 3 miles of my apiary. I think it always yields hon- 
ey. some every year, but you * can't most always some- 
times tell’ what is going to yield honey. For instance, 
they worked very busily on Lombardy poplars for 
four or five days this season, which, by the way, 1 
never saw before, while white clover was almosta 
failure, and my much-puffed catalpa never received 
a notice. But corn and heart’s-ease, oh my! 
MY REPORT. 

I packed in Nov., 1881, 58 colonies; 7 queens kicked 
the bucket during winter. One colony, queen and 
all, died just for the fun of it, I guess, as Icould find 
no other reason, and ‘I'll do it to-morrow ”’ starved 
3 colonies. Colonies made into nuclei for queen- 
raising reduced the number to 43 for surplus for the 
season just past, of which I obtained 4500, ** ’alf and 
‘alf,” box and extracted. Increased to 79 colonies. 

Best yield of extrac ted, one colony, 260 Ibs. 
oo) “ bo “ “ 180 7) 
But you see my average was over 100 lbs. per colony, 
which is good. H. M. MorRRIs. 

Rantoul, Ill, Oct. 28, 1882. 

Many thanks, friend M., for your valuable 
contribution to our stock of facts, and also 
for the samples of honey. The corn hone 
will rank with the best we have, both in col- 
or and flavor. I should have called it white 
clover, in fact, were I not informed other- 
wise. The heart’s-ease honey, though a little 
dark, I call of excellent flavor. 1 would 
strongly indorse the point you make, friend 
M., about honey coming from unexpected 
sources. We little know now, where the hon- 
7 we may get next season will come from. 
While honey comes from so many hitherto 
unknown sources, and there is such a broad 
field of knowledge yet unexplored, should 
we be discouraged, even if we do not reap a 
bountiful harvest every year? Thanks, also, 
for your good report, friend M. 


rr i 


HOW TO MAKE A HORSE-POWER, FOR 
SAWS FOR BEE-HIVE MAKING. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON’S DESCRIPTION OF FRIEND HUNT'S 
HOME-MADE HORSE-POWER. 

T will be remembered that friend Hutch- 
inson promised in the May number to 
give. some time, a description of the 

above. Well, he has sent it to us in the 
Country Gentleman, from which we copy the 
following. Our readers will find a picture 
of the horse-power in our Oct. number, 1881. 
If they place this before them while they 
read, they will find it much easier to under- 
stand:— 
HEAP POWER FOR MAKING HIVES. 

While at the bee-keepers’ convention, this spring. 
at Detroit, I was entertained by a bee-keeping friend 
living a few miles out of the city. This friend is the 
owner of a cheap, home-made horse-power, with 





which he runs a circular saw, in cutting up lumber 
for bee-hives. While staying at his place I improved 
the opportunity to examine this horse-power close- 
ly, and, thinking that some of your readers might 
like to make one like it, I venture to give a descrip- 
tion. As both myself and my friend think that bis 
power could be improved, I will not give an exact 
description, but will rather describe a power as I 
think it ought to be built. 

The power is simply a large wheel, fifteen feet in di- 
ameter, fastened, in a horizontal position, upon an 
upright shaft. The rim of the wheel is three inches 
thick, and is composed of felloes, eight inches wide, 
sawed from inch hard-wood lumber. One or two 
horses can be hitched inside the rim, and, walking 
xround, they pull the wheel around with them. 
When two horses are used, they are placed at oppo- 
site sides of the wheel. To connect this large whee! 
with the machinery to be driven, my friend has 
found nothing equal to a light chain. The chain 
runs in a groove cut in the outside of the wheel; 
and, to. prevent the chain from slipping, six or eight 
pieces of iron, one-fourth inch thick, and perhaps 
three inches square, are fitted, perpendicularly, into 
the circumference of the wheel, at equal distances 
apart. If the wheel had spokes, these pieces of iron 
would stand parallel with the spokes. A notch near- 
ly as deep as the groove in the outside of the wheel, 
and corresponding with it, is cut in the outside edge 
of each piece of iron; and at the bottom of each 
notch thus cut, is cut another notch or slot. This 
last-mentioned notch is just large enough to admita 
link of the chain edgewise. thus muking it an impos- 
sibility for the chain to slip. 

About eight feet from the circumference of the 
wheel is a horizontal shaft, and upon this sbaft are 
two pulleys. The smaller pulley is about one foot 
in diameter, is grooved, and also furnished with 
grooved or notched pieces of iron, similar to those in 
the circumference of the large wheel. The chain 
passes trom the large wheel around this smaller 
grooved pulley. The large wheel and this smaller 
pulley are so placed that the part of the chain that 
does the pulling draws pertectly straight. while the 
slack part of the chain runs over a smoothly groov- 
ed pulley, which is about a foot in diameter, and is 
placed about midway between the large wheel and 
the smaller pulley. Upon the horizontal shaft, by 
the side of the grooved pulley upon which runs the 
chain, is another larger pulley about two feet in di- 
ameter; and from this pulley a belt is run to the 
c unter-sbaft of the saw. The large drive-wheel, in- 
side of which the horses walk, is made in two parts, 
exch part being a half-circle, the ends of each half- 
circle being fastened together with a cross-piece. 
These cross pieces are hinged together; thus either 
half of the wheel can be lowered until its outside 
edge strikes the ground; it is necessary to do this, 
in order that the horse can step inside the wheel. 
Each half of the wheel is as thoroughly braced as 
possible, with iron rods, and yet leave room tor the 
horse. The upright shaft. in the center of the large 
wheel, is made trom a4 by 4 inch scantiling, and is 
eight or ten feet in height. The rim of the wheel is 
supported by iron rods that are fastened to the up- 
right shaft, near its upper end. 

There is, also, a cross-piece fifteen feet in length, 
fastened to the upright shaft, about four feet above 
the large wheel. e ends of this cross-piece extend 
out, over and beyond the horses; and these ends are 
furnished with chains that hang down and are hook- 
ed to the rim of the wheel. thus giving it support 
where it is impossible to brace or support it with 
iron rods, the horse being in the way. The lower 
end of the upright shaft is surrounded with an iron 
band. and an iron gudgeon driven into its lower end 
turns in a large, heavy bleck of wood that is deeply 
and firmly imbedded in the earth. Upon opposite 
sides of the large wheel, deeply and firmly set in the 
earth, and thoroughly braced, are two posts:-that ex- 
tend eight or ten teet above the ground. The — 
ends of these posts are connected by a cross-piece 
and an iron gudgeon, driven into the upper end of 
sees upright shaft, turns in a hole bored in this cross- 
piece. 

it will be seen that my friend’s horse-power was 
out of doors, and stationary, but it would be an easy 
matter to build such a power for use upon a barn 
floor. The gudgeon in the lower end of the upright 
shaft could run ina bearing fitted into the floor, 
while the gudgeon in the upper end of the shaft 
could run in a bearing fastened to an ‘‘overlay”’ in 
the scaffold over the barn floor. When not in use, 
the large wheel couid be taken apart and set one 
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side, together with the upright shaft and “jack.” 
There are two objections to this power; one is, that 
the borse has to walk in acircle that is inconveni- 
ently small; and the other is, that many horses will 
not work without a driver. My friend had only one 
horse that would work without a driver. Of course, 
this power can be used for other purposes than hive- 
making, such as cutting or grinding feed, shelling 
corn, ete. 

Friend H., why can_ the wheel not be 
made a little larger? and if made so, may it 
not overcome both the objections you have 
made, especially the last one? 


Ladies’ Department. 


LINEN GLOVES SUGGESTED. 
Wal ms I work with bees, I have the name of 








, making them cross, and Iam not blamed, 
either, without cause. When I go out to 
work in the morning, I know that dinner-time is 
coming, and many times I have insufficient help in 
the house; so, in order to accomplish what I have 
laid out to do, I must work fast to accomplish it, be- 
fore it is time to get dinner. When I'm clad in my 
armor, I do not care if there is a whole swarm of in- 
furiated bees around my head, if they only attack 
me, and let others alone. 

Sometimes, when bees are very cross, they sting 
through my clothing if I have on a calico, gingbam, 
or thin worsted dress. When Mr. Harrison works in 
the apiary, be wears a linen hat and coat, and says 
that ‘** bees can not sting through linen when it is 
starched and ironed.’’ My own experience corrob- 
orates his statement, and the past season I’ve worn 
a linen sacque while working in the apiary; and if I 
forgot to put it on, I was sure to be reminded of it, 
in receiving stings in my body and arms. 

I can handle bees without any protection, when 
everything is propitious — honey coming in freely, 
ete. But work must be done at other times — nuclei 
given eggs, and young swarms strengthened with 
frames of brood and honey. I bave not tried linen 
gloves, but intend doing so; they are sold at our 
glove stores, for driving. Any one could make his 
own, by ripping up a kid glove that fits, for a pat- 
tern. 

I can not agree with my fellow-workers, that “bee- 
keeping is too hard for women.” We have had a de- 
lightful fall, and I have worked all day, day after 
day, in the apiary and was wont to remark at night, 
that I was astonished that I was not moretired after 
the day’s labor; for if I had been at work in the 
house, baking, ironing, etc., for only part of the day, 
I should have been more tired. 

How this arouses my indignation! ‘ Total num- 
ber of ladies at 00 cach, $00.00.’’ Showing to the world 
at large that * ladies’* are regarded as dead-heads by 
the convention. 

Bees carry water every day. Sweet clover is in 
bloom, and beans and tomatoes yet green. 

Peoria, Ill., Nov. 9, 1882. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Why, Mrs. H., I knew, too, that bees can’t 
sting through linen, but I never thought to 
mention it before. The truth is, that I al- 
ways want linen clothing whenever it comes 
summer, and I think your husband is just 
right about it; but don't you believe they say 
at our house, it makes a great deal of hard 








work for the women folks? Of course, I tell 
them I don’t mind if I don’t always look so 
spruce and starched up, but my wife says [ 
am just sure to get down in the dirt or grease 
the very day she fixes me up nice in clean lin- 
en clothes. I am sure she must be mistaken. 
I know linen gloves would be even better 
than rubber if we could keep then starched. 
You see, they want to be so hard ahd glossy 
that, when a bee tries tosting, his ‘* stinger” 
slips off, just as a darning-needle would if 
you tried to stick it into a dinner-plate. The 

ees always look very much disgusted when 
their ‘‘ stingers” glance off in that way, and 
don’t take hold; but I can’t remember that I 
ever felt very sorry for them on account of 
their disappointment. Who will give us some 
starched linen gloves? 


IS BEE-KEEPING TOO HARD FOR WOMEN? 

My bees are fixed up for winter, so I've time to 
ask a question. Some ladies who have tried bee- 
keeping say it is ‘ too hard work for women.” Now, 
can't you get Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Axtell, and others 
who have followed the business long and extensive- 
ly, to tell us what a woman can do in the business? 
Many will be discouraged if we don’t have the “other 
side.” Mrs. MARY A. SHEPHERD, 

Barry, Pike Co., lll., Nov. 8, 1882. 

Will the ladies mentioned please answer ? 
Mrs. Harrison has partially answered in the 
above article. 


I have been on a visit to Lewis Co., N, Y., and 
talked bees and honey to thes) people, who were 
much interested. I asked you last year to send 
copies to two or three parties, and in one case I saw 
GLEANINGS on the table as a montbly visitor, as the 
result. 

Now that I have my bees all in good shape for win- 
ter, I feel like sitting down and resting. I have been 
to Lewis Co., N. Y., this fall, visiting my father and 
other friends. One day of the first week in Sept.was 
spent at the house and apiary of N. F. Case, Glen- 
dale. Friend Case has been a contributor to the pag- 
es of GLEANINGS, and we “A B C uns” have learn- 
ed some good ideas from him, and might learn 
more, did he choose to open his mouth and teach us. 
Friend C. suffers from asthma, and bee- keeping 
does not seem to cure him; so he is excusable, if he 
does not talk much. But I was surprised to find he 
had lost his enthusiasm; the poetry of bee-keeping 
had all vanished; nothing but stern realities, hard 
work, and warm work it was, too, that day, remain- 
edforhim. I could not, however, but notice the 
order, precision, and regularity with which he seem- 
ed to conduct his work. Sections taken off were im- 
mediately putin their proper place; frames were 
stored where they belonged; no cards of comb tum- 
bling around, leaning up against any thing handy, 
but hung on suitable racks. Verily, I thought, here 
is “a place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place.”’ I saw the beauty of the mosquito-net tent 
in working order, and resolved to have one. His 
bees were gathering honey then, the second day of 
September, as freely as in the best clover or bass- 
wood season, and he hardly knew from what; the 
honey was peculiarly white, and not much flavor, as 
I could detect —simply sweet. He had 140 hives; had 
to feed until the 10th of July, as did others in Lewis 
county; but it paid in the end, and [ think R. Love- 
joy, of Greig, missed it in letting those colonies of 
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his starve in spring. Friend Case must have his 
usual quantity in spite of the poor season. 

Mr. Stimson, of Leyden, who has 112 colonies, 
could tell us a story about setting out too early. 
The Ist of May was too early in that locality. He 
winters, by burying in the ground; ro cushions to 
keep out the cold when set out in the spring, and a 
heavy storm coming on, found the poor bees unable 
to keep their brood warm, and, as a consequence, 
many hives were lost. 

It seems to me there have been of late, many ac- 
counts of fertile workers. Is it because I have had 
ajob of that kind on hand, and so noticed it more? 
I found and removed a fertile worker; gave them a 
frame of eggs and larve, and they started queen- 
cells, but never finished them. I tried three times to 
get them to raise a queen, and also kept them well 
supplied with young hatching brood, but all of no 


use; they persisted in having their own way. I have | 


not looked at them since my return home. Being 
the doctor’s bees, and not mine, 1 presume they are 
nearly run out. I have been at work under that 
tent, and I think it is capital—no fuss, no robbing. I 
really don’t see how anyone can ** keep house with- 
out one.” Ihave 27 colonies now; counted 19 in the 
spring; have always been afraid of increasing too 
much—more than the locality would support; but I 
shall keep ontill I reach 50 now, and hope I may 
start next season with that number, notwithstand- 
ing the old croakers say, “700 many bees kept here 
now.”’ They may just step out of the way with their 
non-progressive ideas, and give me full swing. 

Poor season, this; no white clover; too wetand 
cold in May and June; no surplus honey, but lots of 
brood-rearing, till the last week in July; then a rush 
for just one week, and I extracted in three days, 
from 10 hives, upper stories, 450 lbs. It don’t pay to 
put on boxes in poor seasons; just be ready for ex- 
tracting, and attend to that, is what this season has 
taught me. Mrs. F. M. SQUIRE. 

Redding, Conn., Oct. 9, 1882. 








EXTRACTED HONEY — HOW TO PUT IT 
UP. 


WHY HONEY CANDIES, AND HOW TO PREVENT 
CANDYING. 


by all means give it to them; but if they want 
pure liquid honey, who will say they shail not 
have it? In this free, enlightened age, the people 
have a right to their preferences, and it is the inter- 


Yr the people want candied honey, and will buy it, 


est of apiarians to cater to their tastes. We want 
the people to consume honey, and more and more of 
it. Honey for food and honey for medicine, is our 
doctrine. Iam glad that Mr. Dadant, after he failed 
to get a market for his honey, because “ our honey 
had candied in glass jars, and then looked like lard 
of inferior quality — all the customers wanted liquid 
honey,’’ succeeded in covering his candied honey 
with tin, and getting a good market for it. Allright; 
let him and others go on and prosper on that line. 
There is no doubt that there are multitudes of peo- 
ple who still want liquid honey, and there is a wide 
field open here for the small-fry bee-keepers. Our 
home market is yet only in the incipiency of devel- 
opment. Liquid honey in glass jars, warranted pure 
with the producer’s name On it, is the very thing to 
do it with. I am able to sell all the honey I can raise 
from_my fifty colonies of bees, without going more 





than nine miles from home. But once, as an experi- 
ment, when going away from home I took with me 
some sample jars of honey. I showed them to the 
grocerymen in some of the towns. They had ‘‘ney- 
er seen any thing like it;” it was * beautiful;” it was 
“so convenient to handle — no sticking nor daub- 
ing.’ They smiled, and would be very glad to have 
me send them a ** few dozen jars as samples.’”’ They 
thought they could “ handle it.’’ Before I took that 
trip I was really afraid that, if I raised much more 
honey, I should not be able to sell it. 

Now, | know that the world is open before us, and, 
if properly managed, consumption of honey will keep 
up with the production. But each producer should 
look well to his home market, and to the villages 
around him. The first year that I had much ex- 
tracted honey to sell, 1 took a sample to the stores 
at the iron-works and factories, a few miles from 
here. A few days after that, I made my first deliv- 
ery. It was in Mason jars. While I was in the 
store, by the time my money was counted down to 
me, five different persons had each taken one jar of 
honey. 

Mr. Heddon thinks that it is the cold and not the 
air that makes honey candy. But my experience 
for years proves that all honey, thin or thick, can- 
dies in cold weather, if exposed to the air, or if the 
air is not expelled from it before sealing it up; and 
also that honey does not candy in cold weather when 
it is properly sealed up, either in the comb or in jars. 
I have now in my honey-house (a small board build- 
ing in which I never had fire), honey candied into a 
solid mass, and I have some of the same lot sealed 
up in glass jars in August, whichisas clear as it was 
the day it came from the combs, and I have no doubt 
it would keep for years just as itis now. Light and 
cold do not affect it, if the air is excluded. 

The most of my honey crop I put up this year at 
from 140 to 150° of heat. It is all keeping nice'y. As 
an experiment, I put up some at 100, 110, 120, and 
130° artificial heat. That put up at 100° shows con- 
siderable signs of candying; that put up at 110° bas 
not changed so much, but it is not perfectiy clear, 
while all that was put up at 120° and above that is 
perfectly clear to-day (Nov. 13). I also tried putting 
up some by putting the jars into a box with a glass 
cover, and letting them stand in the sun to warm up 
before sealing them. The season here was not fa- 
vorable for that kind of work, as in July, when I did 
it, the weather was not hot, and it was so cloudy 
that I could get only a few hours of sunshine in one 
day. Iam glad now that I did not have moré favor- 
able weather, because, if my experiment proves a 
success this season, then we can succeed in that way 
every year, and in all ordinary summer weather. 
The greatest heat I got in my box was 110°. To-day, 
one lot put in at that degree shows here and there in 
the jar something like a small air-bubble, or grain of 
granulated honey. Another lot, put up at the same 
degree, is perfectly clear,and shows no signs of can- 
dying. Why this difference? I can account for it 
only in this way: That the first lot was filled, set in 
the box, and sealed up the same day, and the air- 
bubbles through the honey had not time to rise to 
the top. The other lot was allowed to stand a cou- 
ple of days in the box after they were filled, and the 
honey had thus time to settle, and the air to rise, be- 
fore they were sealed. That put up at 110° artificial 
heat was poured into the jars after the honey was 
heated, and it was not warm enough to expel the air 
that was mixed with it, right away. The bees can 
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seal up honey at 100° or less, and keep it; but they 
do not pour it in a large stream into the cells, get- 
ting the air all mixed up with it. I hope that man 
may yet succeed in doing as well as the bees. Hon- 
ey is never as good as when it comes fresh from the 
comb. Standing one week exposed to the air makes 
a perceptible difference in it. Granulated honey is 
good, but it is not like honey from the comb. Liquid 
honey, allowed to stand for weeks, is good; but it is 
not just what it was when it came ripe from the 
comb, Those people are not all dupes who insist 
that comb honey is better than old extracted honey, 
whether candied or liquid. What is desirnble is, to 
get some way of sealing up our honey as soon as it 
isextracted, and thus preserve its freshness and deli- 
cacy of flavor. If one day, or at most two, of expo- 
sure to the heat of the sun will suffice to expel the 
air that we get mixed with it in handling (and my ex- 
periments so far favor that belief), then we shall be 
able to put into the market extracted honey as pure 
and fresh in its delicacy of flavor as the best comb 
honey. 

Mr. Dadant says it will take work to put up seve- 
raltonsinthat way. Heisright about that. But it 
is work in a good cause. I rather think I should en- 
joy it. But if we can do it by the heat of the sun, it 
will not take so much work after all. 

Milroy, Pa., Nov. 13, 1882. J. W. WHITE. 


ie 
HOW I GET QUEEN-CELLS. 





DOOLITTLE’S PLAN FOR GETTING GOOD ONES. 

8 one of the requisites for good queens is good 
A queen-cells, I thought a few words about how 
secs. I get such cells might not be out of place. 
As I believe that queens reared under the impulse 
of natural swarming are superior tothose reared by 
any othef method, I will first tell how I manage to 
get a supply of good cells, letting the bees carry out 
their own wishes in the matter. When a very large 
force of bees are present, it is self-evident that a 
larger number of good queens can be reared than 
could be done with less bees, and under less favora- 
ble conditions. Hence a powerful colony preparing 
to swarm can perfect from 15 to 20 cells, of the high- 
est grade, just as easily as a three-frame nucleus 
could 3.. That these powerful colonies will often 
swarm, and not give more than from three to five 
queen-cells, was the reason I have experimented 
with a view of increasing the number of cells, if 
possible. Years ago lI noticed that colonies having 
all straight perfect combs give a less number of 
cells than one whose combs are full of holes, and of 
uneven surface. I also noticed that, when, in pre- 
paring my bees for winter, I made holes through the 
combs for winter-passages, the next season queen- 
cells would be built in these passage-ways. So it 
proved that all that is needed to get double the 
number of cells generally built, is to cut plenty of 
holes in the combs at the time the bees were prepar- 
ing to swarm, or, what answers equally well, to place 
one or two frames partly full of comb in the hive at 
this time. But of late years we prize perfect combs 
more than we previously did; and as the Hill device, 
or something similar, does away with the winter- 
passages, it became necessary to get the cells built 
without being obliged to cut the combs, either for 
places for building cells, or by cutting the cells out 
in transferring. To accomplish this, I take a frame 
and tack three or four bars inside of it, at equal 











distances apart, the bars being of the same dimen- 
sions as the top-bars to the frame, only they are not 
so long. On the under side of these strips, or bars, 
I fasten, by means of melted wax, strips of old re- 
fuse comb; and when the proper times arrives, place 
such prepared frames in the center of the colony from 
wish I wish to raise queens. In this way I general- 
ly get from 15 to 25 splendid cells, and have them in 
such shape that I can cut them out without molest- 
ing the other combs in the hive. Another plan, 
which is still more sure, and gives arequired number 
of cells almost to a certainty, is this: From the time 
fruit-trees bloom till swarming commences, the bees 
will be starting queen-cups, or embryo queen-cells. 
Now as I am at work at the bees, I have a little dish 
along with me; andas I comeacross these rudiment- 
ary queen-cells, I take them off so as to not injure 
the combs, and place them in the dish. These are 
stuck to the under side of the comb in our prepared 
frame, by dipping the base of the cups in melted 
wax, and pressing them on the comb while hot. Up- 
on setting such a frame in the hive, the bees will 
soon fix all up in proper shape for the queen to lay 
in, and we have the required number of cells in just 
such shape as we wish them. 

If {wish more queens than I can get in this way, 
the next best plan, as I consider it, is to proceed as 
above in preparing the frame, after which I go to 
my best colony and get a piece of comb containing 
little larvee just hatched. Shave off the cells down 
to within one-eighth of an inch of the base of the 
comb, when, with a goose-quill toothpick, curved at 
the end, these little larve are easily lifted from 
where they are, and placed in the queen-cups, in our 
prepared frame. Twenty-four hours previously to 
this Ihave taken the queen away from a powerful 
colony, and now all the brood is taken from them, 
and this frame of cells, supplied with little larvae, is 
set in the hive, together with two or three frames 
containing plenty of pollen and honey. Within six 
hours, if we examine we shall find our little larvie 
floating in an abundance of royal jelly, the same as 
they would have done if they had been intended for 
queens from the start. The above is the plan I 
adopt to get nearly all my queens. 


THE ALLEY PLAN, 


I see by reading an article from friend J. E. Pond, 
in Sept. Kansas Bee-Keeper, that Mr. Alley, of Wen- 
ham, Mass., has a plan of getting queen-cells, differ- 
ent from any of the plans before the public, by 
which he secures all his cells built in straight rows, 
at equal distances apart, and in full colonies, which 
are never queenless. Upon writing Mr. Pond, he 
further states that all cells are perfect, and each one 
is sure to give a perfect queen. Mr. Alley has been 
in the queen business a long time, and his experi- 
ence would be of great value to the public; there- 
fore I was glad to have friend Pond write that Mr. 
A. was about to give his plans of getting queen- 
cells, in the shape of a book, telling all how he 
raises queens, introduces virgin queens to nuclei, 
and many other things never before given to the 
public. Of one thing I am convinced; which is, that 
a queen-cell perfected in «a hive having a laying 
mother brings fortha better queen than one brought 
forth by a queeniess colony, as is proven by queens 
reared by natural swarming; and in such cases as 
superseding of queens, two queens in a hive, ete. If 
Mr. Alley has a plan by which he can do all Mr. Pond 
says he can, and still have a laying queen in the 
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hive, I shall be glad to buy a book, even if I have to 
pay a good price for the same. 


Borodino, N. Y., Nov , 1882. 

T can indorse about all you recommend in 
regard to getting good queen-cells, friend D., 
and also what you say about getting them as 
you want them ; but I wish to consider a lit- 
tle the matter of friend Alley’s invention. 
The paper you allude to was sent me before 
it appeared in the Kunsas Bee - Keeper, but | 
at once wrote friend Pond why I could not 
consistently publish it. In the first place, it 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


described in glowing terms an invention | 
friend Alley has made, without telling what | 
The spirit of modern bee | 
culture, and the greater part of our journals, | 
has been, I believe, to impart knowledge. | 
To write up a thing and describe its good | 
points, and then coolly inform your readers | 
that it is a secret, savors too much of the pa- | 


the invention is. 


pers that commence some startling romance, 
and then, just when the great plot fairly 
opens, coolly inform the readers they must 
buy a book, to know the rest of it! I know 
that friend Pond in his description did not 
intend this, for I, of all others, have had rea- 
son to know him as one who wishes to be 
fair and honorable to all. If friend Alley 


gives us a book such as you mention, detail- | 
ing his large experience, it will form a valu- | 


able addition to our stock of bee literature ; 
but if it is to be but a small pamphlet de- 


voted principally to giving the matter in| 


question, and sold for a dollar, or such a 


matter, and enjoining secresy on each pur- | 


chaser, I fear it will meet with small patron- 
age from our bee-keepers. At the conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, some one suggested that 
there was a man who would cure any case 
of foul brood for a certain sum, but refused 
to make known the process. 
was at once almost unanimous, that no good 
thing ever comes in that way. Prof. Cook 
and Dr. Miller both declared it had been the 
universal experience in horticulture, as well 


as bee culture, that the man who has some- | 
thing valuable to communicate, but who de- | 


mands adollar or some othersum before mak- 


ing it known, always turns out to be either | 
ignorant or bad, and my experience has been | 
that heis generally both. All thatis valuabie | 


in any science is to be found in our books 
and papers very soon after its discovery, and 


I would caution our readers against sending | 


Mr. Alley, or anybody else. money for any 

book until it has been reviewed and recom- 

mended by our leading journals. 
ee 


DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS, 


THE VEXED QUESTION AGAIN, 


somewhat relative to that narrated on page 
554. Nov. No., and I find that things do not 
In the 
first place I have, I am certain, seen black drones 
hatch out around grafted queen-cells, when the eggs 


GB) some wrote last, have been experimenting 


work the same way under all circumstances, 


were originally pure Italian. But in my last experi- 
ments above mentioned, instead of having black 
drones to hatch, I had no drones at all, though there 
were not less than a dozen drone-cells sealed around 
the grafted queen-cell, and every one of these cells 


The decision | 


| hatched perfect workers. This, however, is some- 
| thing that never passed my observation before, and 
| I do believe that a great many of us would have 
| witnessed this before had we been a little closer in 
our observation of these unnatural drone-cells. 
| Now, in my article above referred to I suggested 
that these drones were the result of fertile workers. 
| But friend True (see p. 491) seems to have ‘* busted” 
| this theory completely; yet it is possible that friend 
| True is not true — that is (begging his pardon), he 
| might be mistaken. He says, “* These eggs will pro- 
| duce pure drones.” Well, I doubt not-that he has 
seen pure drones in black colonies, and thought they 
got there in that way; but toillustrate how he might 
possibly be mistaken, I willrelate this: I once bought 
a Cyprian queen of friend Flanagan; and one day 
in her colony of bees I noticed more black drones 
than Cyprians. It “stumped”’ me a little at first, 
but Isoon understood matters; the Cyprian queen 
being the only one of her race on the grounds, I 
| soon found drones of her progeny in several other 
| hives; proving that the drones of the apiary mix up 
among the different hives more than I thought of. 
| Now, I want to say here, that I mean to try again 
| and again, until | do get drones to hatch around a 
grafted cell. I intend to watch them hatch too, and 
| see just what kind of drones they wil! be. 

Now allow me to make a suggestion: When there 
are drones hatched around grafted cells, it is the 
| work of a fertile worker, and friend True’s drones 
were either from an Italian fertile worker, or else 
they were from some other hive. When the bees at- 
tempt to raise drones from the original eggs around 
the grafted cells, they hatch out workers, just as 
they would have hatched. Now let me appeal tothe 
memory of afew of you, and yours especiatly, Mr. 
Root: Have you not grafted cells, and, on looking 
at them a day or two afterward, found all the eggs 
and larvie gone except that in the queen-cells start- 
ed? have you not also seen drones hatched around 
| these queens? I have followed the plan of grafting 
cells altogether in raising queens, and 1 have noticed 
this very fact repeatedly. CHAS. KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn., Nov., 1882. 


-I can certify to your last point, friend K. 
| I have a great many times wondered to find 
the eggsand larve near the queen-cells miss- 
ing; but yet I can hardly see how it is we 
did not notice fresh eggs, and that they were 
so much behind the rest of the brood. By 
the way, do you not mean inserted queen-cells 
where you use the term“ grafted ”’ so much? 
_The matter is not ended yet, however, as you 
| will see by the following letters : — 

| THE CHAIN OF EVIDENCE, AND THAT WEAK SPOT 

REPAIRED, 


In the center of a large barren waste, a tiny acorn 
| dropped, perhaps by Providence; it was lifted 
| up from mother Earth, the germ of a mighty 
oak, and the sun in his burning glory for a time was 
hid from view by a dark fcreboding cloud, and the 
earth around the oakling was deluged with water. 
But by and by the cloud disappeared, and the sun’s 
cheering rays shone forth once more. As time 
swept on, the little oakling grew to a small tree, and 
the mighty winds from the four corners of the 
heavens congregated together here, and blew a blast 
that made the earth fairly shiver in her warm 
winter robe; but the oak stood firm, and the tempest 
only caused it to strike its roots deeper into the 
earth, and spread its branches wider in the heavens. 
As it grew to be larger, it bore fruit of its kind, 
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which in turn sprang up and produced a grove. The 
moving objects of creation came here for sustenance, 


and here the birds found support for their nests. | 


By coming, they brought many different kinds of 
forest seeds, and ere long a wide forest reigned 
supreme instead of the barren waste. 

At the approach of man, the trees were hewn 
down and shaped into beautiful and useful dwelling- 
houses, great cities, and many other things. 


should overcome the storms? It didn’t amount to 
much itself; but what followed did. The oak-tree 
may be typical of the drone question. 

As friend Hughes has raised a little ‘‘ breeze”’ 
(glad he didn’t give us the whole storm at once) 
which ruffled things up slightly, some of us had bet- 
ter see to it and straighten the matter up. 

He seems to object to the link in our chain of evi- 
dence called circumstantial. Well, we have the 
other kind of evidence, if that will do. In the case 
referred to by me in Nov. GLEANINGS, 1882, I saw 


some of the drones crawl out of the cells, and ex- , 


amination proved the others to contain drones also. 
I could not possibly have been mistaken, as the dif- 
ference between drones and workers is so wide that 


almost any one could tell them apart; and further | 
still, the drones were the specified time of 3 or 4 days | 
At the time of writing before, | 


longer in hatching. 
I did not think of adding the above. 

If Xam not mistaken, all of the reports we have 
had so far were of accidental cases. If we ever ex- 


pect to establish this as an undisputed fact, to be re- | 
corded in our bee-books, we must, by experiment- | 


ing, find a plan that will produce drones every time. 


As winter is here, we shall have to talk about what | 


we already know until spring, when every one in- 


terested will have his eyes open, and the fun will | 


begin in earnest. I would suggest experimenting 


early in the spring, before bees generally raise | 


drones—with queenless colonies. Be sure they have 


plenty of pollen. 


fall. 

larvae, and not eggs. 

**more yet.”’ 
Jordan, Ind., Nov. 16, 1882. 


I don’t understand your last observation, 
friend R. Can any one tell, by looking at 
the larve, whether they will produce drones 
or workers? 
reared from larve other than the ordinary 
drone larve? 


Now we are ready to hear the 


FRANK R. KOE. 


DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS, AGAIN, 


Since reading friend Tadlock’s letter in November | 
GLEANINGS, I have again coucluded to give my ex- | 


perience in the drone theory. About two years ago 
I boldly asserted, that the eggs from a fertile queen 
would produce either drone, queen, or worker, at 
the will and pleasure of the workers. 
seemed to contradict so many able bee-masters’ 
theories that I was sorry I made the assertion, for 
fear I should never be able to prove one word of it 
true; and I do not know it to be true yet; but from 
what I see, and what others are seeing of late, it 
seems there is some chance for the truth of the 
theory. I was so busy during June and July that L 
often hived full swarms on fdn., and did not even 
look to see if they had a queen. In extracting I 
found several hives queenless, and I went to a hive 
I wanted to raise from, and took out a nice frame of 


Don’t | 
you see how important it was that the oakling | 


A. L. Lindley, of, Jordan, Ind., in- | 
forms me that he has had a case of ‘“‘droneism”’ this | 
The drones were reared in worker-cells from | 


If not, how could drones be | 


This assertion | 


| brood in all stages, built out on worker fdn. I cut 
| this in three strips from top to bottom, and placed 
in three hives. ‘'wo of these hives had plenty of 
| drones; the other, none. Nice queen-cells were 
| built in each hive; and in the hive that had no 
| drones, a large lot of worker-cells near the queen- 
; cells were changed and built ont over drone brood, 
and these cells hatched drones; in the other two 
| hives, not a drone-cell. Again, on the 12th of Oct. 
last, I received a choice imported Cyprian queen 
from D. A. Jones. As soon as she began laying nice- 
ly (Oct. 18), I took out a frame of eggs, and put it 
into a queenless hive, and cut a small strip from the 
; center, % inch wide and three inches long: along 
this cut place, five queen-cells were built out; all on 
| one side of the comb, and not less than 25 cells were 
enlarged and changed to drones on the same side as 
the queen-cells, and nothing but worker brood on 
the other side. So it does appear to me, thatif the 
workers can make a queen by simply changing the 
feed, they can make a drone by the same process. I 
never saw these chapges, except in hives where there 
| Were no drones. As has often been stated by others, 
| it may be possible that the workers remove the eggs 
and lay eggs themselves. Is this one of the mysteries 
of the hive yet to be fathomed? ‘There is one thing 
| certain: The eggs from a laying worker or virgin 
| queen, produce nothing but drones, feed or no feed, 
and this seems to put an end to my feed theory. 
Help me out of this drone dilemma, Bro Root, and 
set me aright, B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Tex., Nov. 13, 1882. 

If I am not mistaken, friend Carroll, Mr. 
Quinby once published the statement, years 
ago, that it had been decided that the eggs 
that produce drones, queens, and workers, 
are one and thesame thing ; but as he never 
alluded to the matter afterward, I decided 
his faith in it had afterward weakened. 





« Forgettery,” 
LOPGETCELY, 
Or Department for those who don’t Sign 
Their Names, 


PRESUME most of our friends know, 
V that when any goods we send out fail 
™ to reach our customers, we replace them 
at our expense. Well, this is not a very 
| heavy tax, for goods we mail seldom go 
| astray; but sometimes we have to suffer 
when the goods did go to the proper address. 
Here is a case that illustrates how such 
| things may come about :— 

I have waited some time to know how to dispose 
of the $1.25 A BC sent, but not ordered. The one I 
ordered, and sent at the time $100 for in stamps, 
was received about a fortnight after the first. Some 
| of my kind (?) neighbors had got it at the P. O., and 

had forgotten to deliver it sooner. If I can sell 
| either of the volumes, I will remit the $1.25 at once. 
| Please say if this will do. JAMES W. WEIR. 
Valley Spring, Tex., Oct. 21, 1882. 
| [seems to me, friend W., if one of my 
| neighbors did a trick like that, I should feel 
like paying for both books, and making a very 
humble apology besides. The moral to this 
| little incident, however, is for us all to be 
| very careful in declaring a thing has never 
| reached our office. How do you know some 
| neighbor did not take it out of the office for 
' you, and forgot to deliver it? I wonder if 
more of our troubles might not be explained 
| in some similar way. 
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Heads of Grain. 


From Different Fields. 


EXCESSIVE SWARMING, AND CURING BY MAKING 
THEM QUEENLESS. 

“‘Y ZOU hit the nailon the head when you say to 
/ friend E. E. Hasty, ‘“*‘ Why not make swarms 
ae . 

queenless?”’ I have had some little experi- 

ence in this swarming mania. In 188] I had one 
swarm in particular that I hived 6 different times, 
and I tried every plan that I ever saw recommended 
in bee culture, but they all failed to keep the bees 
in the hives. This one hive annoyed me so much 
that I really got aggravated at them, for I think 
they were fully one-fourth of their time in the air 
for three days; so the fifth time they came out I got 


—— 


a clean new hive and put them in and set themina | 


nice shade. Says I, ‘‘Now come out again, and I 
will surely kill your queen.’ I had not more than 
turned around when they were out again in the air. 
Soon they settled on a maple-tree about 40 feet from 
the ground. I got them down in a box, and caught 
the queen and pinched off her head. Then I carried 
the bees back to the parent hive, and threw them 
down at the entrance. They soon went in and re- 
mained quiet the rest of the year. Now, don't un- 


derstand me that I like to kill queens; but what is | 
one to do when they will not be quiet in any place? | 
I don’t think I should like to sell them, and I know | 
IT shouldn't like to buy one of that kind, if 1 knew it. | 


PUNK FOR SMOKER FUEL. 
Friend Root, will you allow me to correct you in 
saying that the so-called toadstool is punk? I think 
there is quite a difference. What we call punk is 


never formed on the outside of logs or trees, but is | 


found inside of trees or logs. This punk is never 


formed in dry timber, but in its green state; this | 


punk is found in knots on soft maple and hickory, 
but not very often in the latter. I take the liberty 
of sending you a sample to-day by mail. 
kind our forefathers used in place of matches. 
a sample in your smoker, and see how you like it. 
FROM 5 TO 9, AND 375 LBS. OF HONEY. 
I would just say, that I have been badly excited 


over bee culture for three years, and have not got , 
I must tell you what I have done | a — arge ea ot there was nothing unusual 
From 5 stands I got 375 Ibs. | in its deportment while on the wing or in the clus- 


any better yet. 
this year with my bees. 
of nice honey, and increased to 9, which I feel thank- 
ful for. GEORGE THORN. 

Willmottis, W. Va., Nov. 11, 1882. 

I fear you killed the queen, friend T., be- 
cause you were a little vexed, did you not? 
Well, now, I would just as soon have that 
queen as any other, for I think it was just 
as much the fault of the bees as her own; 
but of course they could not swarm out 
any more, without a queen of some kind. 
Why not cage her a few days, or let her lay 
eggs in some weak nucleus?— Very likely 


you are right about the punk. The sample. 
ou sent reminds me of what I used to see 


in childhood. It does not, however, differ 
very much from the kind that grows on the 
outside of trees, only that it seems to be 
softer and of a finer texture. It lights with 
the least spark, and never goes out, even 
without any draft, so I suppose it would 


have one excellent qualification for smoker | 
I presume the difficulty of getting an | 


fuel. 


This is the | 
Try | 


/adequate supply will be the greatest objec- 
tion to its general use.—I am glad to know 
your excitement over the bee business prom- 
ises to bear such good fruit. 


BUCKWHEAT; WHAT IT MAY 
FAILS. 

My bees came through the winter in fair condition; 
but the cold, wet spring was very hard on the bees. 
Mine dwindled until the middle of May. There was 
only a part of three days in April when bees could 
fly. May 9th was nice and warm, and the bees work- 
ed well and made quite a gain in honey. Cold rainy 
weather followed, and bees did very little in fruit- 
blossoms. I had to feed continually until July 6th. 
By this time I bad fed up all the honey I fiad saved 
over, and 59 ibs. of sugar; the 6th I bought a barrel 
of sugar, and on the 7th the bees brought in a small 
amount of dark honey, and continued until the 16th, 
when they stopped work. By equalizing, they all 


DO WHEN ALL ELSE 


| had enough to last them until buckwheat, though I 


continued stimulative feeding until Aug. 13th, when 
buckwheat commenced to yield honey, and in a few 
days some swarms were in the boxes. From the 20th 
to the 26th I was confined to the house by sickness. 
Sept. 8th we had a heavy rain, and the bees stopped 


, work for the season on buckwheat, though the fields 


were white with the blossoms for 2 or 3 weeks; lith, 
commenced storing on aster; with the 20th came 
another rain, and the honey season of 1882 was over. 
I started with 23 poor to good swarms, and obtain- 
ed box honey, buck wheat, 1050 lbs.; box honey, aster , 
160 lbs.; extracted honey,50 lbs. Total, 1260ibs. An 
average of 545; Ibs. From 11 nuclei, 121 lbs. Italian 
average, 84 lbs.; blacks, average, 19 Ibs. 150z. Hy- 
brids, 34 lbs. 14 oz. Nuclei average, 11. Talso hadill 
very weak nuclei that I raised queens with, I have 
built them up into good stocks; had one natural 
swarm; have 25 stocks in good condition for winter. 
This has been a very hard year for bees; it was only 
by the best of care that I was able to make as good 
a report as this. JOuUN B. CASE, 
Baptisttown, N. J., Nov., 1882. 


BEES AB: CONDING BY MOONLIGAT. 
Iam informed by Mrs. Dr. Kirk, of Grand River, 


| Ind. Ter., that she and her husband had a swarm of 


black bees decamp by moonlight in July last. It was 


ter. About dark, Mrs. K. removed the hive to the 
location at which she wished the new colony to es- 
tablish itself, and between 9 and 10 o'clock that 
night it absconded. My informant is matron of the 
Wyandotte (Indian) Boarding School, at Grand River. 
She is an educated, Christian lady, and the United 
States can’t impeach her testimony. Who else has 
had a whole swarm of bees fly away at night? 
W. McKAY DOUGAN, 
Seneca, Newton Co., Mo., Nov., 1882. 
Many thanks for the item, friend D. It 


has been reported that bees have been 


known to work on_ basswood by bright 
moonlight, but never before, that I know of, 
of their swarming. 1 have cften thought, 
that. during extremely warm light nights, 
that bees might be taught to rob. In fact, 
I have seen them when they acted strongly 
inclined to rob; for you know my favorite 
way of doing necessary work in the apiary, 
during a severe drought, is to do it by moon- 
light, and laugh at the trick played on mis- 
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chievous colonies, to get rid of their com- 
pany. Now, who will work out the problem 
of getting bees to work by moonlight? The 
spider flower would afford a promising field 
for experiment. 


QUEENS FROM DRONE EGGS, AGAIN, [SEE P. 561, NOV. 
NUMBER. ] 
Nov. GLEANINGS is at hand, fresh and full of inter- 


est as ever. I want to ask you if you think the queen | 
laid just 6 eggs for worker bees only, and all the | 


rest hatched drones, and if the bees knew they were 
worker eggs, and so made 6 queens? If you say she 
did, then I'll laugh. I watched that frame closely, 
and am sure there was not a worker hatched from 
that drone frame till the new queen filled it with 
eggs, then they all hatched workers. They had 
plenty of drones, and didn’t make any more. As 
for drone-laying queens, I know nothing — never 
had one. Of course, workers’ eggs are asort of mon- 


grel; they could make nothing but drones, and they | 


good for nothing. I will not bother you any more 
now, but if I live, I will try the experiment again. 
Foristell, Mo., Nov. 6, 1882. A. BIXxBy. 
We want to be * bothered,” friend B., right 
along, at least until we find out a little more 
what we don’t know, as well as what we do 
know. I, too, have several times seen nice 


queens come from Cells that I thought con- 
tained only drone larvie. 
-arefully into the matter. 


Now let us look 


QUEENLESSNESS IN THE FALL, BTC. 

Do the bees continue to gather pollen after brood- 
rearing has ceased in the fall, or is it asign that they 
are still rearing brood when they gather pollen in 
November? From what signs would you judge a 
colony to be queenless at this season, supposing that 
the queen had been but recently lost, and that you 
had no positive proof of the fact? Do youmake ita 
practice tou supersede your queens on account of age, 
or do you let them remainas long as the colony pros- 
pers? Please give your practice on this point. 

H. D. STEWART. 

Landisburg, Perry Co., Pa., Nov. 6, 1882. 

Bees are more disposed to gather pollen 
when they are rearing brood, than when they 
are queenless; and we seldom find a queen- 
less stock very active in carrying in pollen.— 
The actions of the bees when the hive is open- 
ed will generally indicate whether they are 
queenless; but it is seldom as plainly to be 
seen in the fall, after brood-rearing has ceas- 
ed. When the bees are in a dense, compact 
cluster, you may be pretty sure they have a 
queen. We never kill queens so long as they 
do good work, but we aneaye sell old queens 
cheaper than young ones. 


HONEY UNDER THE EAVES OF THE HOUSE. 

As I have seen no report from my section of coun- 
try, I thought a few lines would perhaps be of inter- 
est. The early part of the scason was cold, wet, and 
discouraging for the bees; but the last half of June, 
and all of July, August, and September, was the 
best in all my experience. There was no inclina- 
tion in swarms to abscond where they were looked 
after (there never is, in my opinion, where there isa 
ood flow of honey). There are but few successful 
bee-keepers in this section of country, and very few 
persons who are posted in bee culture. I have done 
something at it for 12 years; but for the past five 
years, my time has been too fully occupied in other 








| would not be in the way. 








business to give the bees half the attention they 
should have. My Italians have run out to hybrids 
and blacks, and are as cross as hornets. Bees have 
worked anywhere this year, even under the stands 
in the porticos of the hives. I knowof ten or twelve 
that are working in houses, between the siding and 
plastering. A gentlemen in the country asked me 
to take 2 ride to his house, and get some honey for 
him. He said he had a patent hive, and could not 
handle the bees init. I found them under the eaves 
of his house — about 30 combs that averaged about 
10 inches square. I cut out 60 lbs. choice honey, and 
nailed boards over the remainder, with bees plenty, 
and about 60 lbs. of honey, and gave them a chance 
to live over winter. 
EXTRA COMBS OF POLLEN, 
I have lost two hives from becoming queenless (or, 


| as inexperienced bee-keepers say, they were robbed); 


now the combs are in good shape, but about half of 
them are very full of pollen. I have always made 
such combs into wax. But now the question arises 


| in my mind, if these combs would not be valuable 


for an early swarm, or whether so much bee-bread 
Will you or some of your 
correspondents answer as to their value, to give the 
bees in the spring or to a first swarm? The smoker 
you sent me is certainly the boss, both for cheap- 
ness and satisfactory work. 
TOBACCO. 

Iam glad that you are encouraging those using 
tobacco to quit the useless, evil habit. I used it for 
many years; have not used it for over six years, and 


| think it very damaging in more ways than one. It 


injures a person physically, mentally, and morally, 


| as well as deprives a person from the full enjoyment 


of religion. Iam not asking forasmoker. I have 
been paid a thousand from the good results of quit- 
ting. J. B. RIDENOUR. 

Woodhull, Ill., Nov. 14, 1882. 

I should think it was time for a report, 
friend R., if the bees are so badly neglected 
they hang the honey under the eaves of the 
house, waiting for some one to take it away. 
—Of course, the pollen-filled combs are valu- 
able for next season. In our locality, the 
bees often suffer in the spring because of a 
lack of pollen.—Thanks for the ‘‘ lift”? you 
give us on the tobacco matter. 


LAND ENTIRELY FOR HONEY- 
PLANTS? 

Will it pay the interest and taxes on land at $15.00 
per acre to sow sweet clover, and to plant basswood 
for the honey (on the same piece of land), and the 
land isin brush? Would it be best to plant bass- 
wood among the trees, or cut all out and sow sweet 
clover, and plant basswood? M. ISBELL. 

Norwich, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1882. 

These questions are hard to answer, be- 
cause we have so few positive facts in regard 
to the amount of honey that a single acre of 
basswood, or clover either, may yield. Your 
basswood would sell for timber, in the course 
of years but your sweet clover would fur- 
nish nothing of any account, aside from the 
seed that might be sold to other bee-men. I 
think I should plant the basswoods in the 
brush, for my experience has been that 
young trees thus situated outstrip even those 
under cultivation. The ground seems to 
need covering from the direct rays of the 
sun. Even if this were not the case, I 
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would, on account of the difficulty of plow- 
ing among trees, put the sweet clover ona 
piece by itself. If you keep bees enough to 


gather the honey, and go to work prudently, 
I think you can safely make the land pay 
you the interest and taxes at $15.00 per acre. 


HOPES NOT BLASTED. 

I went into winter quarters last fall with 12 swarms 
of bees. All wintered well, but 3 were robbed to 
death in the spring. After uniting queenless colo- 
nies this fall, I now have 13, all well supplied for 
winter. Increased this season, 4 stands, and about 
100 Ibs. of comb honey. I do not know but I am a fit 
subject for Blasted Hopes; but, friend R, do not 
put me there; my hopes are still good, especially in 
the Holy-Land queen I got of you this fall. I 
know of no bee-keepers in this region who have 
done much better than I have this season. GLEAN- 
INGS comes very regularly, and is welcome. I should 
not like to do without it. WARREN FOOTE. 

Glendale, Utah, Nov. 10, 1882. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

When I read in regard tostatistical information on 
page 722, American Bee Journal, I concluded I would 
be satisfied to have the statistics of live bee-men, 
that is, of those who read bee journals, and those 
could easily be reached by simply giving a call 
through the bee journals. As far as my experience 
goes, { have never secn any box-hive or log-gum bee- 
men produce honey enough to affect the market, 
even if they sometimes run upto 100 colonies. They 
generally produce honey in such a shape as to make 
it unsalable. What we want is the statistics of 
scientific, go-ahead, live bee-men, and I will do all I 
can to help in my neighborhood. We have but three 
live men in this locality. H.S. HACKMAN. 

Peru, Ill., Nov. 17, 1882. 

I think you are pretty nearly right, friend 
II., but I fear it will be a task to make all 
the bee-men ‘‘talk”’? who do take and read 
the journals. 


GETTING SURPLUS HONEY UNDER THE BROOD-NEST. 
Well, now to bees. They have not done very well 
out here this season, as it was so cold the fore part 
of it. Mine averaged 80 Ibs. to the colony. I read in 
GLEANINGS once that you would like to hear from 
some one who would try getting surplus honey under 
the brood-nest. I tried it, and got 180 lbs. of comb 
honey and 24 lbs. of extracted from the same colony. 
I tried another colony, equally good, and had the 
surplus on top. I got 157lbs. from that one, all comb 
honey. They were brown bees. I[ had some that I 
did not get much from. I am going into winter 
quarters with 40 colonies in good shape. I came 
very near forgetting to tell you how I liked my $25 
mill. Itell you, it works well. Davip SHANGLE. 
Judd’s Cor., Shia. Co., Mich., Nov., 1882. 
Many thanks, friend S. I should hardly 
feel like calling it a poor season, when you 
give such reports as the above, especially 
from the hives you tried with the surplus 
arrangement below. With the Simplicity 
hives it is very easily done, for we have onl 
to move the brood into the upper story. and, 
come to think of it, the bees often move the 
greater part of their brood-nest into the up- 
yer story themselves, late in the season ; but 
have thought at such times they always 
seemed rather backward about storing sur- 
plus in the lower story. Will you please tell 





us how you arranged the hive to have the 
surplus below? and will others tell us about 
this matter who have tried it? 


BUCKWREAT HULLS INSTEAD OF CHAFF. 

Last winter I experimented by packing some of 
my bees with buckwheat hulls (we have a mill here 
that removes the bulls from the kernels previous to 
grinding), and some were also packed with buck- 
wheat chaff. Those packed with buckwheat hulls 
came through very nice and dry — better than the 
chaff-packed. Iam going to try both again and fix 
more with hulls. I think bulls would be best of any 
thing for packing chaff hives. G. J. FLANSBURGH. 

Betblehem Center, N. Y., Nov. 13. 1882. 

No doubt you are right, friend F. 

PALMETTO HONEY, AND JARS OR TIN BUCKETS. 

I have sent you of late,a case of our 1-lb. palmetto 
honey, and would ask your candid opinion in regard 
to the package. I do not believe I should ever have 
been able to create a demand for extracted honey in 
small packages as I have got it, had I adopted the 
tin bucket of friend Jones, instead of my square 
glass jar. I admire the beautiful labels of our 
friend, and I purchased a lot which I offer for sale. 
In spite of the fine labels, however, these tin buck- 
ets would not draw in our market as those square 
glass jars do. Please examine my package, and if I 
differ with you, I hope you will give us your candid 
opinion in your next issue. C. F. MuTH. 

Cincinnati, O., Nov. 7, 1882. 

Friend Muth, we tender our thanks for the 
box of honey-jars, which came to hand 
without a particle of leakage, or a trace of a 
daub of honey anywhere. I[ pronounce the 
palmetto honey equal to clover, both in fla- 
vor and looks. In regard to which would 
sell the better, our customers here rather 
take the Jones pails; but as tastes differ so 
much, | would display for sale both jars and 
buckets. The Jones label has given quite a 
start to our honey sales; perhaps because it 
is a new thing, however. 


A PROFIT OF $52.30 FROM ONE HIVE IN ONE SEASON, 

On the first day of May, 1881, my house burned (no 
insurance), and burned ail my bees except one Ital- 
ian hive, and that was considerably damaged. It 
made enough honey to winter on, and a small 
amount of surplus. This year I made from 1t 127 
Ibs. 15 oz. of honey, $19.05; sold 5 brood combs, $1.25 
each, $6.25, and 5 queen-cells at $1.00 each, $5.00. To- 
tal, $30.30. Then it gave me one swarm, sold for 
$12.00; sold the old swarm for $10 00, which is $22.00 
more, making $52.30 from one hive. Now, “how is 
that for high’’? I have bought 2 hives of black 
bees, and increased to 4 for my start for 1883. 

T. R. TURNHAM, 
Rockport, Spencer Co., Ind., Novy. 13, 1882. 


ASTER HONEY, ETC. 

As I have never seen a report from this part of 
the State, I thought I would send one. I began 
bee-keeping in 1879, with one swarm; have gone 
“slow.”” In the spring of 1882 [ had 4; have increas- 
ed this season to 11, and obtained 325 Ibs. extracted 
honey, 172 lbs. of which was obtained from a weed 
which blooms the latter part of Sept., and yields 
honey until frost. The honey is delightful, of a 
rich golden hue, and of excellent flavor; equal, I 
think, to any I bave obtained this season, and we 
have white clover, linden, sumac, and a variety of 
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other sources. I wish I could send you a sample of 
the honey. Tam going to incloseasample of the 
plant, and ask you to name it. I can find no name 
forit. It has been growing here only about four 
years, thriving everywhere. The old fields are cov- 
ered with it, to the great annoyance of the farmer 
and the joy of the bee-keeper. We had too much 
rain in Spring and summer to obtain much surplus. 
Now, friend Root, while this report, as compared to 
some others, is insignificant, to me it is quite satis- 
factory, and I feel that my name should be added to 
the list of those who are under obligations to you 
and other writers for spreading a knowledge of sci- 
entific bee-keeping. E. C. FISHER, 

Sissonville, W. Va., Nov. 8, 1882. 

The plant you sent, friend F., is one of 
the many species of asters. I am very glad 
to know you are so weil pleased with the 
proar you havemade. We have the same 
cind of honey in stock that you mention, I 
think. The flavor is good, but its dark color 
is rather against its sale. 


HONEY FROM COTTON, ETC. 

I made some nuclei about the first of September, 
and they have built up to nice colonies. We have 
had considerable rain lately; but when the weather 
was favorable, our bees gathered honey. The first 
and second days of this month were fine honey days. 
The bees gathered honey from cotton bloom (as I 
supposed). 


I have never before suspected that the bees got 
much honey from cotton bloom. We seldom get 
honey from it in this locality. Horsemint (not 
*“meat’’) is starting finely for acrop next year. It 
lives over winter, like wheat, and we may anticipate 
a flow of honey from the start it gets in the fall 
from rains. No frost yet. I have just been out hoe- 
ing potatoes. They are cracking the ground nicely. 
I will dig them when frosts come. M.S. KiuM. 
Whitesboro, Tex., Nov. 6, 1882. 


HONEY FROM COTTON, IN NOVEMBER. 

Saturday, Nov. 11.— What a joyful sight! bees 
tumbling over each other as if another grand flow of 
honey from horsemint were here; bees filling every 
cell as fast as the young ones come out; the cotton- 
fields alive with bees; the weather as warm and 
pleasant as June; 74° Fah., 10 p.m., Friday night; 
Saturday noon, 90° F.; bees roaring at night as they 
did last summer. Sunday brings a change. Oh how 
sad to my little pets, but joyful to our afflicted 
people! The thermometer ran down to 30° F.; to- 
day, the 13th, all is drooped, and some hives have 
lost nearly a pint of bees. Ihave some in chaff, to 
try the difference this winter. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Tex., Nov. 14, 1882. 


CYPRIANS AS GENTLE AS ITALIANS. 

The way I manage them I see no difference. [ 
open the hive carefully, using a little smoke; re- 
move one comb, and set it down beside the nive. I 
then, with a wing feather of a turkey, brush the 
bees from the next frame while in the hive, blowing 
in a whiff of smoke; this starts the bees to running; 
and by this means, while extracting from my best 
Cyprian stocks last summer, I seldom got a sting. 
Dr. C. H. Hart says this is the best way to get bees 
from combs he ever saw, and then there is no dan- 
ger of injuring your queen by falling in the hive. 

Dresden, Texas. B. F. CARROLL, 


It was very light-colored, fine flavor, | 
and very thin, so I could shake it out of the comb. | 


| practice the preference? 





BROOD THAT DOES NOT HATCH. 

In the early fall I had 5 strong and 2 good swarms, 
with lots of stores; in fact, I had serious intentions 
of dividing 3 of them. Soon I noticed the brood did 
not hatch out; it appeared chilled; but there was no 
bad smell from it. I bad one thickness of burlap 
over the frames, and at once I put 2 and 3 thickness- 
es more on; still the Frood did not hatch, and some 
of the young bees could only get their heads out, 
and then would die. The bees commenced dwind- 
ling, although they had plenty of stores on an aver- 
age, to winter. 1 commenced feeding granulated 
sugar in syrup, 8 lbs. to 6 of water, hoping to stim- 
ulate them, taking care, while boiling, not to scorch 
or burn it. I fed from 12 to 20 lbs. to the hive, as I 
thought they needed it. To cap all, while in Toron- 
to on Sunday, Oct. 22d, my bees commenced robbing, 
and on Monday I had the remnants of three colonies 
which I put together, and now have a moderately 
strong swarm, with plenty of stores. Can you give 
me any idea of the cause of all this trouble, particu- 
larly the cause of the brood not hatching? I use 
frames 18x10. My hives are double boarded, with 2- 
inch space all around, some of them being packed 
with dry leaves. 8S. G. HOLLEY. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Oct. 27, 1882. 

I presume, friend H., that several of your 
five colonies were thus affected, but you 
don’t quite say so. I do not think the 
trouble was foul brood; for if 1 understand 
you, the brood matured, and died only when 
it was ready to bite out. I think we have 
had the same thing reported before, but 
never any satisfactory explanation. If it 
were only one colony, | would suspect it was 
from some lack of vitality in the queen. 
Brood would not chill with a fair colony, 
even if they had no hive about them at all, 
even during frosty weather. 


WHY DO FRAMES RUN THE LONGEST WAY OF THE 


HIVE? 

In hives of the Langstroth form, most apiarists 
use frames running the longest way of the hives. 
What are the supposed advantages which give this 
W. BRADFORD, 

Louisville, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1882. 

First, because it takes a less number of 
frames, and we thus have fewer to handle. 
Secondly, we have longer sheets of comb, 
and so less ends and sticks to fill the hive, 
and hinder the bees and queen. Thirdly, as 
the bees go in, they can quickly get between 
any two combs, right trom the entrance, 
without traveling over the combs. Fourth, 
the operator can stand on either side of the 
hive when handling the combs, without get- 
ting before the entrance and hindering the 
bees. If the above are not reasons enough 
for the prevailing custom, I presume some 
of the friends can furnish more. I believe 
the first is the most important reason. 


BLUE HONEY. 
Blue honey has been found about here. A man 
named Kersey, who is a noted bee-hunter, and gen- 
erally kept a few swarms in the old way, told me 
that he once found some swarms on the Mississippi 
bottc ms in autumn that had honey of a bright blue 
color. He could not tell from what plants the honey 
was gathered. The honey season here has been ex- 
cellent, but the past spring was very bad. 
Lancaster, Wis., Aug, 3, 1882, JOEL A. BARBER, 
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SOME REPORTS ON FOUNDATION, ETC. 

Bees did better than I expected. They averaged 
about 15 lbs. surplus to the colony, three-fifths comb 
and the rest extracted, and the brood combs bulging 
with honey for winter stores. Previous to August it 
looked as if I should have to buy sugar to winter on. 
Aug. llth I visited friend Dougherty, an extensive 
apiarian of Indianapolis, and saw the Given founda- 
tion press; bought a few pounds of the round-cell, 
American-size Given fdn.; hived next day, Aug. 12, 


a swarm on it; examined two days after, and found 
one outside frame broken down, and the other out- | 


side frame partly done; but the other eight frames 
were beautifully finished. 
again last week, and found every comb true and 


straight — not a cell stretched; rich in honey and a | 
little brood. Two years ago I bought 10 lbs. of Dun-| 


ham fdn., and it stretched and tore down fearfully. 
Last year I had only a few swarms, and I put them 
on old comb; this year I used some Dunham fdn. 
again from the old lot. In May, some stretched and 
some broke down again. 


built out straight and beautiful. Formerly all my 
hives inclined a little forward; but at present they 
all stand true, leveled with the spirit-level. That 
probably accounts for all. 


we are the cause. Gro. L. HOLLENBACH. 
Noblesville, Ind., Nov. 6, 1882. 


But I think, friend H., we have great use | 
for wires, even if we can get fdn. that won’t | 
stretch without it, for we want combs that | 
are secure from injury, no matter what we | 


do with them. 


QUEEN-CELLS GIVEN TO NUCLEI WHEN AT WORK. 


In each of the last three years we made from 15 to | 
30 nuclei by taking twoframes of brood in all stages, | 
giving them bees from several hives, and not one | 
We had given them cap- | 


queen-cell was torn down. 
ped queen-cells immediately, which, as you know, is 
not as G. M. Doolittle does. 

ITALIANS. 

We have now tried them, and the blacks must give 
place. We will speak of two of their good traits: 
First, they do not rob, nor will they be robbed. Dur- 
ing the last flow of honey, while several black colo- 
nies were being robbed, not a yellow bee could be 


seen at this low work. And as for blacks robbing | 
Italians, it is simply out of the question; it is ludi- | 


crous seeing them being cleaned out by the Italians. 

Second, they store more honey. Our Italians, on an 

average, made twice as much as the black bees. 
OUR HONEY REPORT. 

Commenced in the spring with 44 colonies; many 
of them weak; increased to 56. Comb honey in sec- 
tions, 20501bs.; clover honey but little, asthe drought 
of 1881 had killed it nearly all. About 200 Ibs. was ap- 
ple-blossom honey; a small amount locust and pop- 
lar, and the rest buckwheat and goldenrod. 

Middaghs, Pa., Oct., 1882. J. H. JOHNSON. 


WHY DO HEALTHY YOUNG QUEENS SOMETIMES DIE 
SUDDENLY? 

On page 489, Oct. GLEANINGS, Mr. J. E. Pond, Jr., 
after relating the circumstances connected with 
the loss of four of his queens, puts the following in- 
quiry: ‘‘Has any one else had the same trouble in 
his apiary?’’ I have. Although I lost but one queen, 
the circumstances in connection correspond very 


I examined the same | 


In July and August I filled | 
some hives again from the old lot of fdn., and it was | 


If true, I believe there is | 
no use for wire. We often blame foundation, when | 


closely with those narrated by Mr. Pond. She was 
introduced toa made-upcolony about six weeks ago. 
She was received without any trouble, and perform- 
ed her functions to my satisfaction. Ihad watched 
her very closely from the time she was received by 
the bees, until the 12th of this month, when I found 
her, on the morning of that day, on the alighting- 
board, nearly lifeless. On opening the hive, I found 
the brood combs well stocked with eggs, and brood 
in all stages of growth. My loss was quite a disap- 
pointment, as I had begun to feel encouraged in my 
efforts to get something out of that indolent colony. 
| As to the cause of her sudden demise, I *‘guess’’ she 
was stung by?robbers, or by the bees of her own col- 
| ony. JAMES F, LATHAM. 
West Cumberland, Me., Oct. 17, 1882. 
__ They may die from over-exertion, as friend 
| Pond suggests, but I am inclined to think it 
is only the usual mortality that comes to all 
| life, human as well as animal. 





BEES SPOTTING THE HIVES IN OCTOBER, ETC. 


My October GLEANINGS has not come yet, and I 
should like to know what is the matter, Have you 
| burned out, or gone atishing? Some of my bees have 
got to spotting their hives, and will you be so kind 
as to tell me the cause of it at this time of year, and 
what to do for them to stop it? J. 8. SHASTID. 

Oneana, Macon Co., Ill., Oct. 19, 1882. 

No, sir, we aren’t burned out; and if we 
were, I think you would get your GLEAN- 
INGS just the same, for we are fully insured. 
Lhaven’t gone a fishing, for I cannot find 
any body for assistant Kaito, so that I can 
go. 1 do not think the spotting need cause 
any great apprehension, for I have often no- 
| ticed it, and still the bees came out all right 
in the spring. A diet of sugar syrup will 
cure it. 


When two swarms 2re united, do they usually ball 
the queen? I united some about two weeks since, 
and one of them balled the queen, and I had to cage 
her, and she is in the cage at this writing. Every 

| time that I let her out the bees ball her, and they 
; are building queen-cells up very near the cage. 
What would you do in such a case? When you unite 
do you cage the queen before you unite, or do you 
' let her remain loose with the bees? 
Ravenna, Ohio, Oct. 17, 1882. J. C. CONVERSE. 
If the bees put in have been some time 
_queenless, there is usually but little trouble. 
Smoke them vigorously, and I think they 
will soon behave. Itis proper to cage any 
queen when they ball her. We do not cage 
queens in uniting, as a rule. 


HURRAH FOR HYBRIDS! FROM 9 TO 32, AND 2786 LBS. 
OF HONEY. 

Our “* blessed bees,”’ 9 in number, increased this 
summer to 32, and made 2786 Ibs. of honey, all in 1- 
| pound sections, except 140 lbs., which is extracted, 
making an average of a little over 309 lbs. per hive, 
spring count. We hadold empty combs to give each 
swarm. Late in the season a number of swarms 
were returned, and when they persisted in swarm- 
ing, three stories were given, the top-bars of frames 
for middle story being same width as bottom-bars, 
so the bees could get through. Our bees are mostly 
hybrids; but some are pure blacks and Italians. All 
swarms were first swarms. J. SYKES WILSON. 

Penrose, Ill., Nov. 6, 1882. , 
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DOOLITTLE’S SUCCESS, AND HOW IT COMES. 
The secret is out at last; the great mystery is solv- 
ed. No longer shall we have to lie awake nights, and 
wonder why our friend Doolittle always makes his 
honey harvest a success each year. That last report 
of his makes it all plain. I once lived in the same 
county he does; but since I have been keeping bees 
it has never occurred to me how I used to help chop 
down and saw into logs for the pail-factory those big 
basswood-trees, from 3 to 4 feet through. Ah, those 
basswoods doit. It is not so much friend D.’s su- | 
perior skill in management as it is in his being lo- 
cated in the midst of basswoods. You have always 
pressed the idea, when any of us wrote of poor 
seasons, that it was perhaps not so much the season 
as it was the management. and then referred to 
friend D. as always managing to get a good yield 
every year. Now review him a little. Nothing 
from fruit-bloom; white clover a failure; halfof the 
season gone, and starvation staring him in the face. 
Then comes a little wild mustard, just enough to get 
his bees in a thriving condition; then opens the 
never-failing basswood. Although it lasts but 5 or 
7 days, it is inexhaustible in its flow, and helps him 
out. Had every basswood-tree within 5 miles of bim 
been cbopped down last spring, we should have had 
friend D. in Blasted Hopes, sure. Butthis furnishes 
us a fact that bee-keepers should keep in their 
heads, that a profuse and unlimited flow of honey, 
even if it lasts but 5 or 7 days in the whole year, will 
make bee-keeping profitable. A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., Nov. 13, 1882. 
I don’t quite agree that it isn’t the man, 
friend F.; for why do not his neighbors 
make a success of it too ? 





PERSISTENT FERTILE WORKERS. 

I had a small colony of these pests last summer. 
Igave them a queen-cell; they tore it down, and 
went on with business. I then took away their 
brood, and gave them another; they destroyed this 
also; I then divided aswarm setting next to this; 
took away the brood again from the fertile workers; 
put in a good lot of bees with frames of brood from 
the other hive, also gave them a queen. After 
about ten days I found the fertile workers had mo- 
nopolized three of the combs on one side, and the 
queen had also filled three combs with nice brood on 
the other side. After I made this discovery I closed 
up the hive, and the partnership business is still ex- 
isting there for aught I know. 

Since my article was published in regard to using 
the hiver, some have asked of me a description of it 
~—how made, etc. Friend Root, will you describe it 
again in GLEANINGS, or give the back number where 
such description is given already? 


N. N. SHEPARD. 
Cochranton, Pa., Nov. 13, 1882. 


I think I should have mixed the combs all 
up, friend §$., until I had stopped that fer- 
tile-worker business.—Shepard’s swarming- 
box is illustrated and described fully in the 
A BC book. 


INTRODUCING BY GIVING QUEEN-CELLS. 

On page 568, friend D. H. Perry gives his method 
of introducing virgin queens, which is a very good 
one, no doubt. I will just give you my way. I have 
some large cells when cutting out cells to throw 
away, and when I have occasion to introduce a vir- 
gin queen I take one of these celis and split it open 


| comes back from meeting the drone. 









close it up, wax over strong, and go and put it into 
the comb, as [ would any cell. I have used this plan 
two years, and never lost a queen by this method. 


BALLING A QUEEN, AFTER A SWARM HAS ISSUED. 
One more thing that bas come under my notice 
quite often for the past two years, which I see noth- 
ing said about in the journals, is this: Full stocks, 
after a swarm has issued, will, about once out of 
three times, ball their queen and kill her when she 
1 think it is 
caused by meeting drones from some other swarm, 
and getting scented with them. I have watched this 
thing very closely, and have caught them at it, both 
this season and last. You may say the hives were 
too nearly alike, or too close. My hives were mark- 
ed the best they could be this year; and of the 
queens I left to mate in full stocks, I lost a half — 20 
nuclei. I Jost none that hatched this season, 

No. of stocks in spring, 35; fall, 64; took 800 lbs. of 
honey in 1 and 2 lb. boxes. B. CHASE. 

Earlville, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1882. 

Introducing by means of a queen-cell is an 
old idea, friend Chase; but 1 believe it was 
mostly decided that it made but very little 
difference.— Y our point in regard to queens 
being balled would be rather against natural 
swarming ; but I believe that,as a rule, it is 
considered to be a rather safe way of in- 
crease, and I muststill think there was some 
other reason for the balling. 


WILL A QUEEN HATCH IN LESS THAN 16 DAYS? 

I have just read in GLEANINGS where you ask, 
“ Will a queen hatch in less than 16 days from the 
egg?” Now,!1 do not know; but from my first batch 
of queens that I[ raised the past season, one hatched 
the 10th day after the colony was made queenless; 
some on the 14th, 15th, and 16th day after, and one in 
particular hatched on the 18th day. The ten-day 
queen commenced laying the same day the last one 
hatched, and I sold her to a neighbor; but my 18- 
day queen was as large and good looking every way 
as any of them, and proved herself as good a layer. 
Tam going to keep a strict account with her, and 
see how she behaves another season, if I succeed in 
wintering her over. Some large cells of the same 
batch would not batch at all; they were extraordi- 
narily large, but on opening them I found they con- 
tained a large amount of fvod, with a dead undevel- 
oped queen in each. Now, why this difference in 
hatching of cells all built in one colony at the same 


time? 
MY REPORT. 


My report for the past season is as follows: Went 
into winter quarters with 11 colonies, packed on their 
summer stands; lost one in winter, one in May, and 
one in June, by spring dwindling. Increased to 18 
by the nucleus plan; all good colonies. I got be- 
tween 200 and 300 lbs. of honey, mostly in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, which sells readily at 20 cts. per lb. I sold all 
my extracted at 16 cts. per lb. at home. 

WHY DO THEY KEEP QUEEN-CELLS, WHEN THEY HAVE 
A LAYING QUEEN? 

Last season I experimented with one colony by not 
disturbing the brood-nest from the last of Aug. all 
through the winter, up to May 29, when I found six 
dead queens in front of them. I immediately ex- 
amined them, and found a virgin queen and perhaps 
50 drones (none of my other colonies had drones). I 
then gave them a comb of eggs and larve from an 





from.the back end, open it, run the queen in, and 


Italian colony, and destroyed the virgin queen. This 
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was done June 6. 


again the next day, and by some means the queen 
had got out and was nowhere to be found; but I 
found queen-cells, four in number, on the comb of 
brood. Well, I thought I would save three of the 
cells, and in due time made three nuclei. I then 
went to cut out the queen-cells, but fou nd two torn 
down, and plenty of eggs and unsealed larv in the 
hive; and upon looking further I found the clipped 
queen I had given them more than a week before. 
Now, why did they go on with the cell-building 
when they had a laying queen in the hive? and how 
did they get drones? I think it another case of 
workers changing the sex of eggs; but I lack the 
proof, from the fact of my not being acquainted 
with the condition of the colony previously, and did 
not see any drones until after they had hatched. 
J. H. Esy, 10, 18. 
North Robinson, O., Nov. 20, 1882. 


Your experiment, friend E.,does not quite 
cover the point in question. You see, they 
had access to larve of all ages, and so took 
one 6 days old from the day the eggs were 
laid, and then produced your ten-day queen. 
To get any new facts in the matter, you 
must put an empty comb into a hive, and 
look at it several times a day until you find 
eggs inthe comb. Now put it into a queen- 
less colony; and if you get a queen in less 
than 16 days, you have proved your point. I 
believe you show, pretty conclusively, that a 
queen may be more than 16 days in hatching. 
—Queen-cells are not torn down immediate- 
ly after a laving queen is introduced. It has 
been suggested, that this is because all hands 
do not at once agree to accept her in place of 
the one they were going to raise. The cells 
are usually all destroyed about as soon as the 
new queen gets to laying well. 


SUMAC AS A HONEY PLANT. 

You say you never saw bees work on sumac. Just 
come out to our place next July, and I will show 
you plenty of bees on sumac. My bees are the only 
Italians within ten miles of me. I saw them four 
miles from home working on sumac. Mr. Koot, I 
should like to show you how they goforit. I have 
counted 14 bees on one cluster of bloom. I have 
one colony of bybrids that gathered about 75 lbs. 
from the sumac bloom. They gathered, July 16th, 
10 Ibs., as nearly as I can tell, and July 20th they 
sent out a swarm the largest I ever saw. I hived 
them on two frames of brood and frames fill- 
ed with fdn., and at this date they are very heavy 
and strong in bees. That is what sumac does with 
us. 

A RASPBERRY THAT RIVALS THE SPIDER PLANT. 

I got some raspberries last spring from an old 
lady back in the mountains. She told me that the 
bees visited them in great numbers; 80 I set a few 
in my garden. They bloomed last spring. They had 
a large white cup-shaped flower, and I dipped the 
honey from them with the point of a teaspoon sev- 
eral times in the presence of different persons. I 
think they yield more honey than any flower I ever 
saw; and that is not all. The berries are not ** bad 
to take’ with honey and cream on them. Iam go- 
ing to set out a large patch of them. The honey is 
very clear, and of fine flavor. 

HYBRIDS. 
I think the bybrids gather more honey than either 


The next day I gave thein a lay- | 
ing queen by caging her on the comb. I looked | 





race pure, and I know they are better for stings. My 
bees that are the crossest seem to gather the most 


honey. 
FOUNDATION, 


I think fdn. is one of the greatest inventions that 
has ever been discovered for the bee-keeper. 

GEO. R. KISNER. 

Clinton Furnace, W. Va., Nov. 20, 1882. 

By all means, send us some roots of that 
raspberry, friend K.; and if it will bear hon- 
ey in other locations as well as in your own, 
it will be a boon to bee-keepers, such as we 
have seldom had so far. Although our bees 
were very busy on our red raspberries, and 
as the period of their bloom now extends 
over perhaps two weeks or more, I have never 
vet been able to see honey in the blossoms. 
Take great care of that plant, and as many 
more as you can get of them, and rest as- 
sured we bee- keepers will take them off 
your hands at good prices.—I am very glad 


indeed to hear so good a report from sumac. 


THE HOLY-LANDS —‘* HANDSOME IS, THAT HAND- 
SOME DOES.” 

Friend Root, I should like to correct a mistake in 
the article from me, in the October GLEANINGS. I 
made a mistake and put the number of swarms I 
then had, after. my name, instead of the number I 
had the first of May. It should have been 24. I wish 
to say to the friends who have bought Holy-Land 
queens of friend Good, who reported in November 
GLEANINGS, that, if they are like the one I received 
from him on the 4th of July, they are better than 
they look. As soon as I introduced her I wrote Mr. 
Good, saying I was not satisicd with her, because she 
was 80 Small. I thought she was from a small and 
imperfect cell. He replied to me that, after testing 
her, if she were not all right he would satisfy me. 
So I waited developments, and,‘ oh my!” after about 
two weeks how she did lay. She built up so that, on 
the 23d day of Aug. the bees in the hive were mostly 
hers, and had queen-cells capped ready to swarm; 
so I put on the upper story with seven wide frames 
filled with fdn., and in 12 days they had their combs 
all complete, and sealed half way down. I extract- 
ed them and got 56 lbs. of honey; so I think I owe 
Mr. Good an apology; and it has taught me a lesson, 
not to be too hasty. She is small yet, but I have 
raised some queens from her that are just splendid. 

Millirgton, Mich., Nov., 1882. M. D. York, 24. 


HONEY-BARRELS; WHY THEY LEAK. 


I think you failed to give the true explanation of 
the leaking of the barrels of Mr. Fayette Perry, 
mentioned on page 70, JUVENILE GLEANINGS. I 
suspect the staves were soaked with alcohol, or, 
more likely, water, used to wash out the alcohol, 
when the honey was putin. The rare or thin fluid 
saturating the barrels, having a greater affinity for 
the honey than the wood, was drawn by the former 
from the latter, thereby causing shrinking. A sim- 
ilar accident with molasses directed my attention to 
the matter. My barrel was still, and lying on the 
side, so the hoops could not have been shaken off, 
but yet every one was loose when I discovered the 
leaking, and the molasses was running from every 
crack. 

FROM TWO TO ELEVEN, AND SIX RAN AWAY. 

I began the season with two colonies; have taken 
about 175 lhs. of comb honey, and now have eleven 
good colonies, with an abundance of food for winter. 
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I united two which were rather weak, and lost six | went back to the hive, or would you think she was 


runaways, besides returning several at a time when 


they would have had ample time to lay up their win- | 


ter stores. This I did because of disappointment in 
getting hives. By good management I ought to 
bave had twenty from two, and I think if I had had 
an extractor I might have doubled my quantity of 
honey, as for a considerable time the queens were 
crowded out of laying room. I see you picture most 
apiaries without shade. Is shade necessary or mere- 
ly for looks? I. L. VANZANDT, M. D. 

Henreco, Tex., Noy., 1882. 

No doubt you are correct about the honey- 
barrels, friend V. I noticed that the staves 


looked dry and shrunken, notwithstanding | 


the honey inside, and we even threw water 
on some of the barrels to see if we couldn't 
make them swell a little until we could take 


care of them all, and it seemed to have the , 


desired effect. It seems a little queer that 
honey should make the barrels dry up, but I 
am inclined to think it is so.—When I read 
your report I turned in a little wonder to see 


where you were from; but when I saw it was | 


Texas, | wasn’t surprised any more at all. 


You see, Weare now prepared to believe al- | 


most any thing that comes from Texas. It 


must have been ‘* horsemint,’’ was it not ? 


FRIEND PEASE’S REPORT. 

I went into winter quarters with two weak colo- 
nies last winter, both of which came through in good 
condition, with the exception of one being queen- 
less. I united, and so commenced the seasun with 
one colony. 
swarming, and have taken off 40 sections of comb 


honey; not a very large report, but I am satisfied | 


with it, considering the season and the little care 
my bees have had. 
of E. A. Thomas, which arrived the 16th of June. It 
is now the strongest colony I have, and it has given 
me a few sections of surplus. The bee-keepers in 
this section think this has been the poorest season 
in many years. The largest yield I have heard of is 
Mr. Oliver Bugbee’s, 112 lbs. of comh honey from a 
swarm of blacks, and noincrease. I have my 5 col- 
onies all snugly packed in chaff on their summer 
stands, with plenty of stures for winter; in fact, I 
think they will average 50 lbs. per hive. 


| 
SMOKING A SWARM TO MAKE THEM GO BACK TO THE | 


OLD HIVE. 

I see Mr. Jos. M. Brooks wants to know who can 
tell us more about smoking swarms to make them 
separate where two are clustered together, or make 
them return to the hive. My aunt had a swarm 
which came off and clustered on a grapevine; it was 
quite a bad place to get them off, so she tried to 
smoke them up into a hive-cover, and, not succeed- 
ing, she sent for me to come and hive them for her. 
When I got there I noticed there were more bees 
about the old hive than there should be. However, 
I brushed the swarm (what there was left of it) into 
a hive-cover, and shook them out in front of the 
new hive. They went in, but didn’t stay half a min- 
ute. They came out and went back to the old hive. 
This was in the morning; in the afternoon they 
came out again and clustered six or seven times be- 
fore they could be hived. They were finally hived, 
but did nothing for the next two days. I told my 
aunt they were queenless. They were given a 
queen-cell, and went to work all right. Now, did 
they lose the queen the first time they came out and 


I have increased to four by natural , 


I bought a three-frame nucleus | 


lost the second time they came out? I don’t know 

that the smoke had any thing to do with it; but 

| reading Mr. Brooks’ article reminded me of the cir- 
cumstance; and as I think of it now, { am quite 
certain if the smoking had been kept up, every bee 
in the cluster would have returned to the hive, 

We have started a society here, known as the Lake 
Shore Bee-keepers’ Association, with sixteen mem- 
bers. We have quite a number of box-hive men 
with us, who contemplate turning over a new leaf, 
and starting again next spring. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHAFF CUSHIONS. 
I have discovered a new (to me) way to make chaff 
| cushions, I use the story and a half hive. I take 
the half-story, turn it open side up, fill it with chaff, 
and tack burlap over the mouth just below the mi- 
ter, and set it on the hive as usual. When I want to 
look at my bees I can take cover and cushion all off 
| at once, and am down to the burlap covering the 
frames. H. H. Pease. 
Kingsville, 0., Nov. 6, 1882. 
Very likely. smoking would send a colony 
back home, friend P.; but I think it is pret- 
ty certain the bees had a queen when they 


| swarmed out and clustered.—Your plan of 
fastening the chaff into the cap of the hive 
will do nicely, but you will have to take it 
out every spring to make room for the boxes, 
and then put it back again each fall. This, 
_I believe, is the principal objection. 


LETTING THE BEES INTO THE SECOND STORY. 

When you add a second story toaSimplicity, do you 
leave the mat on over the frames in first story, and 
fold it back to let tbe bees pass, or do you take it off 
entirely? If taken off entirely, we admit the bees to 
all the frames in second story atonce, I know of no 
way of confining them to a few frames there. If 
| the mat is folded back it has to be cut off at the ends, 
| in order that the second story will sit closely on the 


| lower story. 
H THE FOUNTAIN PUMP. 


I procured a fountain pump (Whitman’s) last 
spring, and find that it is not a success in bringing 
down absconding swarms. They left in spite of all 

| the shower I gave them. F. A. BAScom. 
Greeville, Mercer Co , Pa., Oct. 24, 1882. 
If you nse a wooden mat you can fold it 
| lengthwise, and cover just half of the lower 
combs. Now put on a second story, and 
then a division-board in it, and you have 
the bees admitted to just half of the peepee 
ed 
In 


| 


story. Cover it with a wooden mat fo 
similarly, and¢hen put on your cover. 
practice we seldom have use for this ar- 
/ rangement, however. Let the bees remain 
| below until they are pretty well crowded, 
| and it will not harm them to be allowed ac- 
_ cess to the whole upper story at once, espe- 
cially if you move a comb or two from the 
lower story. If itis sections you wish them 
to work in, raise a frame that has been previ- 
ously started on one side of the brood-cham- 
ber below.—There seems to be a difference 
in experience with the fountain pump. Sev- 
eral have said the bees will go off in spite of 
the drenching, while others think the pump 
invaluable. I believe all, however, consider 
it worth the money for other purposes, even 
if they don’t succeed in bringing swarms 





down with it. 
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MY REPORT. 


In the fall of 1881 I packed away on their summer | 
All came througb the winter in | 


stands 6 colonies. 
splendid condition; but the spring was so wet and 
cold that for many days bees that went out could 
not get back, being benumbed. Being certain that 
they had sufficient food to last them those days that 
were too cold to get back, I tacked a piece of dark 
cloth over the entrance, admitting air. The bees 
did not crowd against the cloth. 


6 I have this season sold 212 lbs. of honey, 40 Ibs. be- 
ing comb, and enough for our own use. I increased 
to 18 ten-frame Simplicities, packed away on their 
summer stands. 
business, and have received from them, $52.35, and 


have now on hand $35.00 worth of bee fixtures and 20 | 


colonies, which stand me $74.67. Two kind neigh- 


bors gave me 5 hives for taking out the honey for | 
I put the 5 into two hives, and gave fdn. | 


them. 
where combs were lacking; fed granulated-sagar 
syrup; thatis how! got from 18 to 20. From the 
package of Simpson seeds I raised 100 beautiful 
plants, and this fall they were humming every day. 
I don’t rate the spider plants much beside the Simp- 
son. Lexhibited at our Liacoln County fair, but did 
not take a prize, but gained experience. I alsomade 
a display, and sold what [could at the same time. 
There were no beer-barrels there, friend R. The 
booths were let by tender. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union tendered and received them, al- 
though their tender was not the lowest. They sup- 
plied tea and coffee, and meals were 25 cts. I was 
there the two days, and did not see aman drunk, 
nor did | hear an oath. So much for the W.C. T. U. 
of St. Catharines. They informed me that the en- 
terprise was successful. WILL ELLIs. 
St. David's, Out., Can., Nov. 18, 1882. 


Many thanks fo. your report, friend E., 
especially the latter part of it. May God 
grant that the W. C. I’. U. may yet be the 
means of redeeming our fair land, not only 
from rum and tobacco, but from oaths and 
blasphemy as well. 1 am sure L am very glad 
to hear that you were there two days, and did 
not kear an oath. Can anybody else tell of a 
similar experience? I am forming a pretty 
goud oo of you Canadians as a people, 
friend I. 


SELLING HONEY. 


I wish friend Hutcbinson would give us another | 


chapter on selling extracted honey. The subject of 
developing our local markets is an important one, 
and one which all who raise extracted honey should 
feel an interest in. Why, 1 believe if all would 
make an effort to sell at home, it would have a di- 
rect influence on the city markets, and I say a live 
energetic man can sell at home. I bave sold nearly 
500 ibs. already, and have not sold much at the gro- 
ceries either, as they all had a stock of honey from 
other parties before I thought mine ripe enough for 
market. How did I sell it then? Why, wherever I 
go to buy any thing, after getting the lowest cash 
price I produce a sample tumbler, and explain that 
I wish to buy. if I can sell my honey. 


here’s a man with some nice honey to sell, and he 
will take some of our goods.’”’ I can usually make 
a trade insome way. In this way I have got dry- 
goods, groceries, lumber, horses shod, shoes for all 


I don’t want any | 
better prevention for spring dwindling. From those | 


I have expended $127.02 in the bee | 


If there are | 
clerks or hands, the proprietor will say, “ Boys, | 


| after a more extend 


the little Fowls (three of ’em), and last, but not least, 
I find lots of cash customers. As to prices, I have 
sold none for less than l4c. for ten-pound pails, and 
pay for pails, and smaller packages higher. 

Oberlin, O., Nov. 22, 1882. CHALON FOWLS. 
_I agree with you exactly, friend F. A 
| live, energetic man will sell tons of honey 
| where a sleepy one would have it stand in 
barrels year after year. 


! 
j 
| 


| 
| 


CAUTION TO THOSE SHIPPING COMB HONEY. 
Please let us suggest a word of caution to the 
, brethren who ship honey for the first time. Do not, 
| under any circumstances, ship comb honey in tight 
boxes without at least one whole broadside of glass, 
, 80 the railrond and express men can readily see 
what the packages contain, and the glass will neces- 
sitate careful handling. Two full sides of glass are 
| preferable, but never less than one whole glass side 
should be used. Labels of caution, and other modes 
of directing careful handling, are well enough in 
| addition, but they do not insure attention, as but 
| few of the men would stop to read them in their 
hurry. Last week we received 10 cases of the most 
beautiful white honey in tight boxes, with nice iron 
handles, labeled ** Honey, handle with care, etc.” 
Bur, lo! in the whole 10 cases there was not one 
section but that was broken, and every case leaking 
at every joint. Such disaster we have not wit- 
nessed since some ten years or more ago, when we 
received a lot of Langstroth 6-lb. boxes, packed in a 
shoe-box, and handled by the express company as 
poultry. A. ©, KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., Noy. 22, 1882. 

I entirely agree with your remarks, friend 
Kendel. Comb honey bored up is pretty 
risky property. A friend in Maine wanted 
to send me a box of honey because it was 
/extra white; but his express agent down 
there in Maine would not receive the box 
with glass in it unless he put it into another 
box, covering the glass allup. When it got 
here it was all ‘* mush,”’ but it was white, all 
the same. I am afraid I feel wicked every 
time I think of that express agent. 


SCOTLAND. 

We had only 10 days of continued dry weather this 
summer, and it came too late for the clover, so that 
a very poor season was the result in Seotland. The 
| heather was very fine, and bees did well during the 
| good weather; but 10 days is a short season; how- 
ever, it was much better than last year, which 
turned out a failure. Ligurians have been well 
| tried here, but nearly all have put themaway. They 
| are not equal to our old black bees. They are good 
robbers, and protectors of their property, but poor 
| breeders, unless when honey is flowing in, and that 
| is not often during the year with us. My opinion is, 
| our country is too cold for them, or that it is too 
| damp, which is much to the same purpose. As a 
| rule they will starve for want; while our black bees 
| are busy on the heather, they don’t seem to take it 
| atall. My children like your “ baby” GLEANINGS 
| and Mr. Merrybanks. They claim it every month 
. for their use. ANDREW PRATT. 

Link’s Schoolhouse, Kirkcaldy, Scot., Nov. 2, 1882. 

Why, friend P., we used to once in a while 
hear such talk about Italians, but it is an al- 
| most unheard-of thing late years. You will 
| surely change your Ay reel of the Italians, 

trial, unless your na- 
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tive bees are ahead of any thing we have 
here. 


PLAN FOR A HONEY-HOUSE WANTED. 
Where can I find a statement of how to build a 
house that will be most convenient for extracting 
honey, for storing box or section honey (especially 
that taken off early in the season), with an eye to 
fumigating the same when necessary to keep out 
the moths, how to light the same, and have good 
ventilation, and yet keep out every bee, and make 
it also mouse and rat proof? I want to know the 
height, whether one or two stories; the length 
and breadth sufficient to store the honey from 200 
colonies of bees, balf extracted and half comb hon- 
ey, and sufficient room to do the work well, and 
store away the combs when done extracting for the 
season; what material to use, so as to build sucha 
house in the cheapest possible manner, and yet good 
enough to answer the above requirements, I should 
like to hear through GLEAN(INGS from those who 
have cheap and convenient honey-houses in actual 
use. Under the head of *“ Tlouse Apiary,” in A BC, 
are some items given, but not exactly what I want, 
and I know of several persons besides myself who 
want to build a good honey-house, and want to hear 
from those who have handled alarge amount of 
honey, and know from experience what is wanted. 
Belleville, Il. E. T. FLANAGAN. 
Friend F., we do recognize the need of 
plain directions and drawings for such a 
structure, and I would give $100 to-day fora 
plan of one that would just suit me. Will 
those who have such structures in use give 
us some facts and ideas in the matter? We 
want a house so neat that it will be a plea- 
sure to show our visitors our crop of honey. 
Who has one ? 


SPIDER PLANT SIX FEET NINE INCHES HIGH. 

My bees did very well this summer. I don’t think 
1 shall need to buy any more spider or Simpson 
plant seed, for I have plenty of both kinds now. I 
think the spider a wonderful plant; it commenced 
to blossom the fore part of July, and was not ended 
till frost came. The bees worked well onthem. I 
think I had some nice ones. I measured some 
which were 6 feet 9 inches high, and 5 inches at the 
base. I have 16 bearing limbs, 8 of those limbs hav- 
ing from 3 to 7 bearing branches. 


Louis MERTZ. 

Williamstown, Obio, Nov. 16, 1882. 

I guess you have beaten us a little, friend 
Mertz; but I don’t believe we have ever yet 
had ours out early enough, nor on as good 
ground as they might have had. 


FERTILE QUEENS “GOING VISITING.” 

It has for a long time seemed to me that the mat- 
ter of **queens going a visiting’ is one of much im- 
portance as a factor in the problem of improvement 
in our races of bees. I have given some considera- 
ble thought to the question, and the result is, that I 
am led to firmly believe that many of our fertile 
queens do leave tbe hive for some unexplained pur- 
pose of their own, and more often than we have usu- 
ally supposed. Certain facts that have come under 
my own observation, and which I have already 
stated to you in previous letters, would seem to 
strongly support my idea, if not to conclusively 
prove it, I of course am constantly looking for 
facts in support of my theory, and I now ask you 


of A BC does not support very strongly my idea. 





You there mention giving a neighbor a black queen 
for an observing-hive, which queen shortly after 
came home to you, bringing her colony with her. 
My explanation of that matter is this: The queen 
had been in the habit of making excursions from 
her old hive; and when carried to the new one, or 
shortly after, started out on another excursion; and 
the bees not being used to this thing, or for some in- 
explicable cause, went with her. The queen hav- 
ing become fami‘iar with the surrounding country 
in various directions, by reason of prior flights, rec- 
ognized the old landmarks; and when she was tried 
of ber excursion she went back to the old home, of 
course taking her retinue with her, where she was 
recognized at once, and welcomed. Is not theabove 
a natural solution of the matter? It so seems to me, 
and I never look for a mysterious or a miraculous 
cause when a natural one can be found. 
The fact (if it is a fact), that queens do often leave 
a hive, would explain many other mysteries, and 
make perfectly clear some things which are now 
enveloped in doubt. 1 opine, that bees are ‘funny 
critters,” and that we hardly understand all their 
indiosyncrasies yet; but if we strive to learn, and 
that without being governed by prejudice, we shall 
eventually rise out of the darkness which now en- 
velopes us, into the bright light of intelligent and 
liberal knowledge. J. FE. Ponn, JR. 
Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., Nov. 9, 1882. 


Thanks for the suggestion, friend Pond. 
May be youare right; but how about clipped 
queens that are found in so many apiaries? 
Why don’t we find them lost, or hopping 
about in the grass, as they do in swarming 
time; or do they go out on the alighting- 
board, and have good sense enough to go in 
again, when they find they can not fly? 
Clipped queens do occasionally get into 
neighboring hives, but not as often as I 
should think, if your theory be true. I do 
think we are learning. 

WIRED FRAMES — A NEW IDEA, 

Since reading friend Clark’s article on wired 
frames, it occurred to me to use wire staples 4 inch 
long, and clip one end off thus f. Drive these in top 
and bottom bars at the points where you wish to 
have the wires, leaving just room enough to slip the 
wire over the short point. Hang the wires on Ic >se- 
ly, drive in the staples till tne wire is tight, and 1: is 
done. It works like a charm, for I have just tried it. 
If the staples could be bent thus 1 they would be bet- 
ter. C. H. DEANE. 

Mortonsville, Ky., Aug. 4, 1882. 

Something similar has been several times 
suggested, friend M.; and although driving 
in so many staples will be much more ex- 
pensive for us than drilling holes by machin- 
ery, it will doubtless not be as expensive 
vot the children at home are set at it dur- 
ing the winter. They might be paid so 
much per hundred for putting in the staples 
and wiring. The next point isto getstaples 


as Nay as we should havethem. The or- 
dinary blind staples, smallest size, are per- 


haps the cheapest of any thing to be had; 
but we must cut one leg off. I presume the 
blind-staple makers could modify their ma- 
chines so as to give them to us very low. 
Of course, we could use them as they are by 





why the circumstance which you relate on page 232 





putting the wire through; but this would 
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probably take much longer than simply 
catching a loopof wireover the staple. An- 
other thing to be gained is, that we should 
then have a smooth clean top-bar. I confess 
these holes and wires running along the top- 
bar have always been a sort of evesore to me. 
I have thought of tinned tacks, with the 
wire givenaturn around them; but lama 
little afraid they would pull out; and unless 
the staples are put in well, we may have the 
same troubles with them. Make a gauge- 
mark along oer toe and bottom bars, inside, 
so you can drive the staples onan exact line, 


for we want the wires tu lie perfectly level. 


EXCESSIVE SECRETION OF WAX. 

Inclosed please find sample of what I found on the 
bottom-board of hive, being completely covered. A 
strong wind was blowing at the time, so I saved but 
little. This is my second season with bees. I have 
17 colonies, all of which will be wintered in chaff 
hives. No surplusthis year. I have fed 150 Ibs. of 
A sugar. Tread GLEANINGS and A. B. J. I like to 
handle bees better than any thing I ever did. I do 
not use any covering for face or hands when work- 
ing among them. Let me say here, that I have fed 
12 lbs. of syrup to the colony that produced sample; 
that may account for shedding of wax secretions. 

W. M. CHAPMAN, 

North Monsee, Maine, Oct. 28, 1882. 

The sample sent is scales of wax, exceed- 
ingly large, and of a pearly crystalline appear- 
ance. It was, as you suggest, friend C., 
probably caused by the sugar you fed; and 
for some reason, instead of being used for 
building comb, was allowed to fall to the 
bottom-board of the hive. Very often, in 
artificial feeding, we get something wrong, 
or not quite in accordance with nature, and 
this wax is produced in such excess as to be 
wasted. I have sometimes thought white 
sugar produces whiter and harder wax than 
honey. The specimen sent looks and tastes 
like the hard bleached wax of commerce. 


CYPRIANS. 
I write this note to warn any person who may be 
without experience, to have nothing to do with 
Cyprian bees. They are no better workers or breed- 
ers than Italians. The most vicious bybrids I ever 
had are turtle doves compared with Cyprians. 
Gloves and veil are no protection. Smokeisonly an 
aggravation. They will stick to you and crawl over 
you, and squeeze through your cluthes and get into 
your eyes. And they will follow you and remem- 
ber how you look, after you have retreated. They 
will fill your clothes full of stings, many of them 
going clear through. Their stings are larger and 
more poisonous than other bees’. They ought to be 
killed as we kill vipers and rattlesnakes. I killed 
mine with brimstone, and the man who gave them 
to me wrote that he killed his. Indeed, I had hard 
work to get them killed; they seemed almost brim- 
stone-proof. J. H. CREIGHTON. 
Lithopolis, Fairfield Co., O. 
Well, friend C.,you make one point prett 
clear, any way, and that is, that they do dif- 
fer a little from Italians. 


QUEENS REARED UNDER THE SWARMING IMPULSE. 

In the report of the North American Bee- Keepers’ 
Society, as published in November GLEANINGS, T 
am made to say, that “‘queens reared under the 








swarming impulse are not necessarily any better 
than those reared at other seasons.”’ This expres- 
sion as it stands, without the context, would only 
give a fragment of my meaning, and would certainly 
leave the reader under a wrong impression. The lan- 
guage quoted (a fragment) was used during the discus- 
sion of my paper on *‘Queen-Rearing.” Inthat paper 
I ‘pictured ” out the conditions of the hive during 
the swarming impulse, and most distinctly stated that 
these conditions must be kept in mind by the queen- 
breeder, and conformed to, if we wish first-class 
queens. The report should read: **Queens reared 
under the swarming impulse are not necessarily any 
better than those reared at other seasons, provided 
the necessary conditions are complied with.”’ Asan 
act of simple justice to myself I hope you will give 
this, and also the paper referred to, an insertion in 
GLEANINGS, J. P. H. BRown. 
Augusta, Ga., Nov. 4, 1882. 


We gladly give place to the correction, 
friend b., although I confess I do not clearly 
see that it materially changes the sentence ; 
the point being, that as good queens can be 
reared, etc. The paper referred to has es- 
caped in some way, if it was ever handed me. 

FROM ONE TO 20 BY NATURAL SWARMING. 

Iam a beginner. This last spring I bought one 
swarm of Italian bees just to have honey for our own 
use, and they began to swarm the 17th of May, and 
did not stop until they threw out 20 swarms. I tried 
to stop them by taking out queen-cells, but some 
way it did not answer. 

ABOUT PACKING. 

I have made chaff hives of dry-goods boxes to win- 
terin. 1 made two bottoms —the t»p one to eet 
hives on, stuffed below, and then all around; good 
roof, maton top. I should like to know what you 
think of it, if it is done up right. I am 74 years old. 

Polo, Ill., Oct. 30, 1882. T. WILBER. 

Why, friend W., you almost make us hold 
our breath. You mean, I presume, that the 
old swarm and the new ones together sent 
out twenty? It seems almost incredible; 
and yet I know that, where swarming com- 
mences so early as about the middle of May, 
they may do wonders. You have doubtless 
had a most unusually good season. Can you 
not give us a full account of how it came 
about, and how they behaved? Of course, 
you did not get any honey? Like a prudent 
man, you are going to try to take care of 
them, since they have come to you. Your 
arrangement will answer just about as well 
as chaff hives, and the only objection is the 
trouble it takes to rig the hives up so each 
fall. 

‘“GLVE PATENT-HIVE MEN A WIDE BERTH.” 

The above advice is offered in Nov. GLEANINGS, 
page 567, under the head of ‘‘Humbugs and Swin- 
diles,”’ and the letter following, by Mr. Malone, seems 
to show that more people need guardians than have 
them. Many are liable to be fleeced by patent-plow 
men, by patent-washboard men, by patent-sewing- 
machine men, by bogus-jewelry men, by dealers in 
small things as patented, which are not patented, 
and many are deceived by white-throated evangel- 
ists with black hearts who “steal the livery of heav- 
en to serve the Devil in.’’ Fraud and deception 
meet us at every corner. Strict business rules will 
usually meet the traveling fraud with defeat, what- 
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ever his profassion. If any thing is offered for sale, 
and you wish to purchase, know that the would-be 
vendor either owns the article, or is authorized by 
the owner to sellit. If a patent is claimed, know all 
about the patent, when issued, to whom, and what it 
covers; and if there is any interference. A patent 
may be offered which has expired, or it may cover 
only some unimportant part of the article you wish 
to purchase, and thus is practically of no value, or 
no patent may have been issued at all, or there may 
be such interference with others as to make it valu- 
less. Be as carefulin the purchase of a patent as 
you would be in the purchase of a horse or » home- 
stead. Don’t buy, unless you think, after reflection, 
the article (whether patented or not) will be useful 
to you. A patent neither injures any thing nor 
makes it any better. Sign no obligation of any sort 
for a stranger. J.M. SHUCK, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


All of which I most heartily indorse, 
friend Shuck. I would by no means object 


to an article because it is patented, but [ 
would object to any man who travels about 
with ** rights for sale.” 


PERFORATED SEPARATORS, ETC. 

Has the matter of perforating separators been 
sufficiently tested to enable you to advise as to its 
real practicability, and that it is a real advantage? 
In theory it would seem a good thing, by lessening 
the amount of tin, and thus perhaps making them 
more easy to keep warm, and also making them 
more easy to communicate through, subject to the 
disadvantage, of course, that the comb may be made 
more irregular on its capped surface. If you can 
assure me, however, that you deem it an advantage 
to have the separators pierced with ‘4 or % holes, I 
shall want to have a machine with which to pierce 
my separators. Will you please give me your ideas 
on the matter? I would test it myself thoroughly, 
and report, were I somewhat differently situated; 
but my own profession takes up my time so such an 
extent that I have not the time to devote to my api- 
ary that I should like; and consequently I do not 
like to experiment in a direction where the proba- 
bilities are that no advantage will be gained. 

I have to-day tested the extractor, which, as I have 
informed you by postal, I received, and must say 
that its work is simply perfection. Nothing can be 
better, or do better work, andI am much pleased 
with it. Our minister has never learned any thing 
in regard to bee culture; but I have succeeded in 
getting him interested somewhat in the study, and 
he, although a cultured and scholarly man, and 
thoroughly versed in theology, says he has got a bet- 
ter and grander conception of the wonderful wis- 
dom and power of the Creator, by what little he has 
seen in two examinations of my hives, than he ever 
had before. And soit goes. How can a man disbe- 
lieve in the God of the Bible, if he once sees his 
works in such form as he can not but see them in 
the frame of comb or the hatehing egg? 

J. E. Ponp, JR. 

Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., Nov. 1, 1882. 

I am sorry to say, friend Pond, that 
although we have sold quite a good many 
perforated separators, and at least a dozen 
machines for perforating them, we have, so 
far as I can recollect, no reports from them 
of any kind. Will the brethren who have 
tried them please stand up and report? I 





am very glad to know that you and your 
pastor are personal friends, friend P. 





Notes and Queries. 


Le itis not too late I will report. I commenced 








’82 with one hive of blacks; increased one by 

dividing on May 7th; got 67 lbs. comb honey. I 
made the new colony May ‘th, by giving a dollar 
queen, young bees, and brood. They were soon 
stronger in bees than the parent stock, which was 
of black bees; but the Italians gathered 27 lbs. sur- 
plus, and the blacks 40 lbs. Now, would you advise 
destroying the queen whose progeny gathers the 
most honey, to replace it with an Italian? 

D. D. LESTER. 

Christiansburg, Va., Nov. 22, 1882. 

{I would most assuredly replace all black queens 
with Italians, friend L. Your test is on too limited 
ascale; and besides, an old colony will nearly always 
go ahead of a new one.] 


Dr. Blanton has just sent me another lot, 17 bar- 
rels, and quite a lot of comb honey. We are still 
getting large shipments, and are turning out large 
amounts of honey. Have had now for some time, 
steady, two men washing bottles, filling and mark- 
ing them. C. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 30, 1882. 


The season was very dry and cold up to Aug. 1; 
oceans of white clover, but the bees gathered just 
enough to keep brood going on in those stocks which 
were moderately strong; one natural swarm, and 
three artificial. I realized $6.50 per stand, all comb 
honey, buckwheat. Net price, 14 cts.; 24 stands of 
blacks, 3 Italians; sold one, bought two, all in good 
shape, and packed on summer stands. 

T. F. SHEPARD. 

Town Hill, Luzerne Co., Pa., Nov. 11, 1882. 


I must tell you what I have done this summer with 
one of your Simplicity hives. I got 56 one-pound 
sections from upper story, 55 of them as white as 
snow; not a cell of bee bread or brood was in them; 
but one section was full of drone brood. I removed 
the honey-frames and gave 42 sections of 1%-Ib. size, 
and they filled and finished 30 of them, and partially 
some of those left; and, stranger still, they were 
black bees — real wild. My Italians filled all the 
boxes I gave also. I have other bees ten miles from 
the place. They have not made me a pound of sur- 
plus honey. J. A. MCDOWELL. 

Louisville, Ky., Nov. 18, 1882. 


SWEET POTATOES AS BEE FEED. 

I have one weak colony, and shall have to feed 
them through the winter. I use sweet potatoes, 
baked very done. They will eat a good-sized potato 
in one night. 1 will ask others to try the potato as a 
bee food; and if it proves to be good, it wiil be quite 
a convenient article for winter stores. 

ELIAS CHAMBERS. 

Newcastle, Tenn., Oct. 21, 1882. 

(Sweet potatoes were some years ago recommend- 
ed as containing the elements of both pollen and 
honey; but I would be very careful about using any 
such substance for winter stores. Better stick to 
the safe granulated sugar, and use this substance 
only when bees fly freely.] 
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The only difference between you and me about the 
glove matter is, you protest against gloves, and I pro- 
test against bee-stings, 8S. C. LYBARGER. 

Ganges, Richland Co., O., Nov. 2, 188?. 


QUEENS SHIPPED IN OCTOBER. 
The two cages containing bees and queen each ar- 
rived yesterday; and although the weather bere is 
quite cold they were all as lively as insummer, nota 
single dead bee. Although one was turning up its 
heels, life was not extinct. D. CHALMERS, 
Musselburg, Oct. 21, 1882. 


THE SAD FATE OF THAT ** JUVENILE.” 

Please send me another JUVENILE, as “ that pup ” 

got hold of it, and that was the last I ever saw of it. 
W. W. BLIss. 

Duarte, L. A. Co., Cal., Oct. 30, 1882. 

{Never mind, friend B.; it may set him to think- 
ing.] et R 

This bas been one of the hardest seasons known in 
this section for bees. This county is well stocked. 
There are two men who have over 400 swarms each. 
There are a good many small apiaries. I have bad 
the care of 94 colonies this season, from which we 
got 14(0 Ibs. of colored boney. G. W. RaSsETT. 

Middlebury, Vt., Oct. 30, 1882. 


On page 520 of October GLEANINGS, I read, **On 
the llth of September we sent some one of our cus- 
tomers a dollar queen, whose progeny, now that they 
are hatched out, show with unusual distinctness the 
white rings and down which characterize the so-call- 
ed albinos. Who is the lucky man ?” Iamthe lucky 
chap. J. BEARDMORE. 


Annapolis, A. A. Co., Md., Nev. 11, 1852. 


ALSIKE BLOOMING IN 60 DAYS. 

Bees have done very well this year in this part of 
the country. I sowed the 1 lb. of alsike-clover seed, 
and in 60 days the bees were working on it. I have 
cut it twice this year. J. F. CARPENTER. 

Spencer, Roane Co., W. Va., Nov. 12, 1882. 

[Aren't you mistaken about the ‘60 days,” friend 
H.? I know that alsike, sowed in March and April, 
will bloom to some extent in the fall; but I did not 
know it were possible to get blossoms in so short a 
period as the time you mention.] 


PENNSYLVANIA NOT “OUT,” AFTER ALL. 

I don’t believe I would count Pennsylvania out yet. 
I started in the spring with 24 colonies, 4 of them 
very weak; sv much so that they gave very litile 
surplus. From the other 20 I bave taken over a ton 
of honey, over 500 lbs. in one-pound sections, the 
rest extracted, which we think is doing quite well, 
considering the cold wet spring and summer we 
have had. We increased to 33 by natural swarming. 

GEO. A. WRIGHT. 
West Lenox, Susq. Co., Pa., Nov. 6, 1882. 


NOT DISCOURAGED. 

My neighbors are getting quite excited over bees 
and honey; although this has been a badseason they 
seem not discouraged, but determined to improve in 
their knowledge and care of the little stingers. I am 
a mechanic, and they come to me for hives and comb- 
racks, and ask me many questions which I can not 
answer, as I have never kept bees f: r fear of stings; 
but I find it necessary to post myself for the benefit 
of the trade, so here goes $2.00 for an A B C book and 
GLEANINGS. E. T. MARTIN. 

Griffin’s Corners, Ont., Can., Oct. 30, 1882, 





Blasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


* the spring of 1878 I bought of you, in a chaff 








hive, one stock of Italian bees. I have now 

from that stock 36 in chaff hives, and 6 in Sim- 
plicity. I have done my best by reading, study, ob- 
servation, and experience, to make them pay, but 
do not **see it’’ as yet, for the principal reason that 
my stocks swarm to such an extent through the 
summer that they are left weak in the fall, so that 
they ‘‘dwindle”’ in the spring; and the principal 
result of my labors has been to fill the neighboring 
woods witb bees. I have tried to prevent this 
swarming, by all the means I can read or-hear of, 
without success, 

My 36 chaff hives have each, in upper story, 10 wide 
frames, holding 8 1-lb. sections, making 2880 sections 
on the lot, and yet only about 1000 have been filled 
this season. One stock will fill over 100 during the 
season, While 7 or 8 right around it, all apparently 
alike, will not fill over 15 to 25 each, the whole season. 
Can you account for this, and give the remedy? If so, 
tell me what you will charge for it. I wish some- 
times that you and the author of *“ Blessed Bees”’ 
were among mine for a short time. I think you 
would both sing a different tune. I came near los- 
ing a fine span of horses, mowing in a meadow near 
where the bees are, and my hired men have threat- 
ened to leave me on account of them. Some20 miles 
north of here a bee-man had to pay $300 for a team 
of horses his bees stung to death. I learned this 
after I had gone into the business. 

Now, if you can tell me how I can keep my bees 
at home, and how [can make them al (not one in 
ten) fill the sections in upper story, [ will pay you 
whatever it is reasonably worth. As it is, I am get- 
ting tired of experimenting and hoping, although I 
am credited with a good deal of perseverance. 

Mt. Clemens, Mich., Nov. 13, 1882. EDWARD ORR. 


Friend Orr, preventing excessive swarm- 
ing is one of the problems in bee culture; 
but if you read the books and journals, I 
think you will find no trouble in mastering 
the difliculty — at least, so it will not hinder 
much. If you get from 15 to 100 lbs. of comb 
honey per colony, I can’t quite see why your 
hopes ought to be blasted. From the tone of 
be letter, I should infer you have other 

usiness that is taking rather more of your 
attentionthan your bees. Both GLEANINGS 
and the A B C give the dark side of bee 
culture faithfully,do they not? I have never 
before been classed with the author of ** Bless- 
ed Bees,” that I know of, so far as present- 
ing too bright a picture is concerned. The in- 
formation you would like to buy, that would 
enable you to make each colony do as well as 
your best one, would pretty nearly sum up 
the whole science of bee culture, for it is, in 
fact, what we are all working for. Every 
scrap of information on the rr that [ 
can scrape up is given youmonthly. I know 
bees’ stings make trouble now and then, but 
so do horses’ heels, Did res ever hear of 
anybody declaring he would keep horses no 
more, because of the money a runaway had 
cost him? Thanks for your experience nev- 
ertheless. 
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Your Blasted Hopes department seems to be al- | 
most going begging. I think I can give you a case. | 
| started bee-keeping with the hope of making | 
about $5 00 per hive; have not done so yet. Started 
this spring with 185 colonies; sold honey and wax 
for twenty-two dollars and a dime. Looks like | 
Blasted Hopes, doesn’t it? Sold bees, $244; bave 130 | 
colonies, mostly weak. D. M. CARROLLTON, 

New Orleans, La., Nov. 21, 1882. 





| 


THAT INDOLENT COLONY. 





{ 


BEES THAT WON’T WORK, ETC. [SEE P. 489, OCT. NO.) | 
66 w THINK that colony could have been made 
i to work.’’ Just what I thought when I was | 
exercising my poor endeavors to induce , 
them to work. But I have yet to become acquaint- 
ed with the bee that won't resent the whip or spur. | 
Interfere with her daily routine in a manner that | 
will create a necessity for repairs, and she is your | 
humble servant: let a job forecast, and Miss Apis is | 
very dull in comprehension. Leading will ac- 
complish wonders; but when pushing is resorted to, | 
others besides the operator demand the privilege of | 
playing in the game. At such time an analogy, | 
characteristic of the genus homo and genus apis, is , 
very conspicuously displayed; especially when the | 
gender of both is represented by the worker-bec. 
*“ But, I am not sure [should have known just what | 
to do."" **Same here,” without presumption; being | 
sensible of the limits of apiarian knowledge possess- 
ed, also experience; this being my first defeat in the | 
attempt, having heretofore always got something | 
from a hive of bees. 

“T should have tried moving the old stock away, | 
and giving a young queen to the bees clustering out- 
side.” After you had built up your stock for the | 
purpose of obtaining comb honey (increase being a | 
secondary consideration), and failed, by not getting 
the bees to meet your efforts in the short time that 
comprised the season for surplus in this vicinity, 
with indications of a severe drought in prospect; 
with due deference, I surmise Mr. Root would have 
done about as I did — tried to get them in a condi- 
tion to winter without dividing, thinking it would be 
less trouble and expense to care for one colony than | 
two, in case feeding to supply winter stores should | 
be compulsory. But I did divide them. Sept. Ist I | 
took eight frames of comb, loaded with bees and | 
brood, from the old stock, put them in a new hive, | 
introduced a queen “the first time trying,’’ and to- | 
day, Oct. 11, they are a thriving little colony, with 
nice white ** bulging’’ combs, and so strong that I 
am obliged to be very careful when handling them 
without smoke. Still, on contemplation I can’t rec- 
oacile myself to any idea other than that the fumes 
of burning sulpbur would have been the most ju- 
dicious treatment, after giving the combs contain- 
ing brood to another ec lony. 

“How much honey did you get from your best 





that usually opens about the 20th of July, gave no 
honey, except from a few scattering young trees — 
the old trees not blooming at all. 

BUTTON-BUSH. 

Button-bush, that grows in clumps, at intervals 
for some two miles on the borders of a smali stream, 
within easy reach of my bees, foltows basswood, and 
always displays a succession of flowers in profusion, 
for about two weeks. Although while in bloom this 
season it was roaring with bees, no surplus was stor- 
ed from its nectar. (Here I would wish toask if any 
bee-keeper has ever obtained much surplus honey, 
and, in fact, in any other form, from this shrub.) 
About Aug. 20, button ceased to blnom, and my 
black bees killed their drones. In favorable seasons, 
goldenrod and asters are in bloom when button- 
bush closes. This season the early varieties were 
blasted. These plants usua!ly occupy the attention 
of bees until cut off by severe frosts. 

IS VERY LATE HONEY DESIRABLE? 

My bees have been working very busily on them 
for the past three weeks, bringing in pollen, and, 
judging from their gate as they waddle up the alight- 
ing-board, honey also. If objecting would avail, I 
would say, ‘* Let the honey alone,” for I have fed 
sugar syrup until the tops of the snow-white combs 
show arepletion. As to pollen, I would not object 
to the requirements of brood-rearing. Late honey, 
unless the season is very mild, and moderately dry, 
when it is being stored, is *‘ no good.” In cool damp 
weather it sours quickly, and in that condition 
nourishes the fungoid germs that are active agents 
in producing — dysentery, I believe. 

This prompts another thought, and it is, ‘‘ Don't 


| feed thin sugar syrups to bees late in the fall.” 


Sometimes they will cap it after it sours in the cells, 


| or it sours after it is capped, I can’t tell which, for I 


have found cells capped containing sour sugar 
syrup. Proof by analogy is this: Let any person 
live on sour bread a couple of weeks, and if human 
bowels won't (qujake in that time, I’ll admit that 
sour honey, or (acetic fermentation is meant) pollen, 
will not disturb the assimilating spparatus of the 
honey-bee. Cuution: Remove all uncapped stores 
on preparing bees for winter, if they are in the 
afore-mentioned condition — sour. 
Cumberland, Me., Oct. 12, 1882. J. F., LATHAM. 
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MY BEE-KEEPING FOR 1881 AND °82. 





zt run out and become diseased, | tried to: get 
to pay him two dollars. I fed it up and it swarmed 
they swarmed the first time; I waited for swarms 





workers, of nearly the same strength?’ An aggre- 
gate of 58% Ibs, 
of pure blacks, 62 lbs. of white comb honey. In both 


My best result was from a colony | 


FROM 3 TO 17, AND 1140 LBS. OF SURPLUS HONEY. 
HE spring of 1881 found me without a single bee 

or“ buzz.”” ‘Thinking that the bees here bad 

some more from a distance, but failed. A. friend 
gave me one hive on trial; if I got it through I was 

| twice, so I went into winter with 3 and came out 
with 3 in the spring of 82. The 9h and 10th of June 
for the next 10 days, then put on upper stories. with 

| sections (all L. or Simplicity bives). They began 





reckonings, partially filled boxes are not counted. swarming again 13 days from first, and kept it up 
There are 27 of those nearly full of comb, with some | to the end of the 19th day from first issue; that got 
honey. They would have been filled, probably, had | away with all my ‘bee knowledge.” [thought then 
not the flow of honey been interrupted by the | that some of the old bee-men were mistaken too. I 
droughts My bees stored no surplus of any account | put one back the 18th and one the 19th day from first 
after the 20th of July. At that time the clover be- | issue; total,13 colonies. Next, the swarms swarmed 
gan to brown from lack of moisture. Basswood, | 4times more. One of the first swarms filled 56 2-lb. 
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sections, and one filled 2 cases of 56 1-lb. sections, 
and worked considerably in the third. Honey taken 
up to Sept 25th, 7*6 Ibs.; box, 546; extracted, 210. 
The honey seuson was good all summer down to the 
middie of Sept, except from fruit-bloom to white 
clover. Plenty of red clover and buckwheat, but 
there seems to be no honey in it. 

Do my best, I could not get buckwheat honey. I 
have watched bees on it, and am satisfied that they 
get but little, and that thin. Ihave a wood pas- 
ture full of the so-called “lady-slipper. It grows 
from 2 to 5 feet high, and very thick. My bees 
worked on it from the first of July till late in Sept. 
It grows.only on rich, low, shaded soil here. We 
have horsemint and red clover in abundance, but 
bees do not work on either. I have also taken 49 
frames from upper stories; at 6lbs. p r frame this 
gives 204 lbs., and 10 more on hives yet to take off, 
60 ibs. more. Tvtal, 1140 lbs. for 3 in epring, and 
those the little blacks at that. I wonder what those 
boasted Cyprians, Holy-Land, Italians, and aJbinos 
would have done here this season. I had empty 
frames for two-thirds of my Swarms, and two-inch 
starters for remainder. 

I have got more honey this season from those 
three in spring than when I had 40 and 50 colonies 
heretofore. Tell your boys and girls, when they 
talk about strikes, to “go west and grow up with 
the cvuntry.’’ Crops failed two years on my farm. 
I shail get grain enough to fatten one hog this sea- 
son; nothing but hay, and that on a capital of $5000. 

J. E. JAKRETT. 

West Point, Lee Co., Ia., Oct. 16, 1882. 


Now, friend J., you have not, in all this 
story, once said how many stocks you go 
into winter with. You see I have put it at 
17, because you said that, after you hived 13, 
the swarms swarmed four times more; but 
perhaps they have even more than that. It 
is wonderful, any way.—I do wish the boys 
and girls who want to “strike” would ** go 
west’ and try farming a while, and see if 
they wouldn't decide that sure pay, every 
Saturday night, even if it isn't very large, is 
about as good as other kinds of business 
that have their ups and downs. I don’t be- 
lieve any of the girls ever had any thing to 
do with striking. If they did, I didn’t know 
1t. , _ os 


BURYING BEES IN THE GROUND. 


TUE WAY FRIEND BOOMHOWER DOES IT. 


HAVE had considerable experience in wiuter- 
ing bees under ground; and if properly done, 
«they are sure to come through in first-class 
condition in the spring. I have read friend Hutch- 
inson’s plan in Oct. No., and I think | can give a 
better as well ns a cheaper way of doing it. I bave 
buried bees in the ground for myself and for others 
for the last 5 years: and besides, I have seen sev- 
eral other bee-keepers who have practiced this 
method for a number of years. 

The winter of 1881 and ‘82 will long be remembered 
by bee-keepers in this part of the State, as well as 
m»ny others; but no bees were lost that were*bur- 
ied on the plan that Iam about to give. One mon 
of my acquaintance had 300 colonies buried, and 299 
came out alive and in splendid condition. I bad 24 
colonies buried last winter in my out apiary; and 
80 well did they come out that they could not be 





seen to give off a particle of excrement, and I av- 
tually think they did not consume 5 Ibs. of honey on 
an average, per colony. Other lots came out equal- 
ly well. So well do they winter on this plan, that I 
would recommend all who have smull lots and no 
good cellars or chaff hives (and, by the way, 1 have 
as yet seen but one chaff hive that is a success), to 
buryin the ground. Below is a drawing of the plan, 
which will be readily understood by any one. 

First, select a spot of ground that is somewhat 
descending —so much so that surface water will 
easily drain off. With a shovel or spade throw out 
the earth as wide, or a little wider, than your hives 
are, and about 6 inches deep, and no deeper; cover 
the bottom of the trench nicely with some ary chaff, 
buckwheat is best, but almost any kind that is dry 
and fine will do, then cover the chaff with bo rds 
just as wide as the trench; then take scantling 2x3, 
or 3x3, just as one happens to have; lay it down 
length wise of the trench, right down on the boards. 
Carry and set the bees, without any bottom to the 
hive, right on these scantling close together; then 
take short boards, and stand them over the hives, as 
in drawing; this forms a roof; then take rye or 
wheat straw, stand it up lengthwise, and cover the 
boards evenly with the straw about 3 inches thick, 
then cover with earth about 6 or 8 inches, and the 
jobis done. The earth istaken from each side of 
the trench so when the whole is covered the bot- 
tom of the trench from whence the dirt is thrown to 
cover the bees is considerably lower than the bottom 
of the trench. This makes it impossible for any wa- 
ter to collect or stand under the bees. The drawing 
below will explain all. 





BEES IN A CLAMP. 

A is the hive in position. BR are the scantling on 
which the hives are set. CC are the boards that 
form the roof. D is the straw covered over the roof- 
beards. E is the dirt thrown from the trenches, 
XX. FF are air-spaces. G is the chaff under the 
board in bottom of trench. 

Tn burying bees T find only one objection; that is, 
where too many are put in one trench, the whole 
gét aroused before they are all put out when the 
trench is opened in spring. 1 would not advise put- 
ting more than 12 or 15in one trench. The bees win- 
ter so well that, when the trench is opened, they are 
so strong and lively that they are very quick arid 
active. 

Tf desired, I will tell in a futurearticle how to pro- 
ceed to take them out of the trenche3: in spring. 

F. BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, N. ¥., Nov. 6, 1882. 

Very good, friend B. Burying bees is an 
old idea, but your plan has two features that 
may be an improvement. First, making 
sure they are dry; second, and most im- 
portant, giving abundance of air, and get- 
ting rid of all dead bees at one and thesame 
time by omitting the bottom-boards. » With 
the covering you give, 1 presume no venti- 
lators are ever needed. 
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— Gur Homes. 


Pilxte therefore said unto him, Art thou a king 
then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that | am a 
king. To this end was | born. and fer this cause 
cume I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth hear- 
etb my voice.—JOHN 18: 37. 
KUL will remember. friends, that there 

was a discussion going on in regard to 

the charge against Jesus of wanting 
to beking, and Pilate was questioning him in 
regard tothis charge. Jesus told him, simply 
and plainiv, he had no interest in the king- 
doms of this world: for he had, but a few mo- 
ments before, forbidden his followers to tight 
at ajl, and had. even by a miracle. restored 
the mischief thatrash Peter, in his blindness 
and misconception, had caused. Pilate was 
nota Jew, and cared little about the Jewish 
wrangles, and seemed anxious only tol-t this 
poor, unoffending, and singularly innocent | 
man go free, if he could do so. and at the | 
same time avoid having any trouble with the 
clanoring Jews. While Jesus declined an- 
swering or saying even a word in his defense 
before the hypocritical chief priests, he talk- 
ed freely and candidly with Pilate. After | 
Jesus had said his kingdom was not of this | 
world, Pilate says, in substance, ‘Well, then | 
you are a king in some sense, and of some- 
thing. The statement your enemies make, 
that you claim to be a king. is at least in some 
sense true.”’ To the words, “* Art thou a king, 
then?” the reply that our Lord, in his won- 
derful innocence and childlike humility 
makes, is one of those texts that can be read 
over and over again; and every time J read 
them, the beauty and grandeur of the words 
thrill my very soul. ** Thou sayest that [am 
a king,” which means, ** You say rightly, I 
am a king;”’ or, ** Yes, Iam a king, as you 
say.”? Now comes in a point where the God 
part of his wonderful nature asserts itself. 
‘**'l’o this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world.” 

Remember, friends, it is tht selfsame man 
who was “despised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 
and who, ‘tas a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, yet opened not his mouth.” This last 
has just been verified, as he stood before the 
chief priests and false witnesses. ‘There was 
nothing to be said before those deliberately 
bad, wicked, and false men. Pilate was a bad 
and wicked man too, but he has no preju- 
dice against Jesus, and so he speaks out 
plainly to him. Christ frankly tells him all 
about his kingdom, for which he came into 
the world, and for which he is the born mon- 
arch. Now, what is the great cause he came 
into the world to found? Simply truth, hon- 
esty, uprightness, and purity. Inother words, 
‘That I should bear witness unto the truth.” 
Simple truth. He did not come into the 
world to rule with a rod of iron, nor to show 
his power and his might, as kings do, nor to 
impress the world with his grandeur and 
magnificence in any worldly sense. He knows 
of these things, and their allurements; for 
Satan once tempted him. He came into a 
world full of untruthfulness and selfishness; 








and he, by his pure, spotless life, bore wit- 
ness unto the truth. 





One of my skeptical friends some time ago 
sent me a pamphlet denying the divinity of 
Christ, with a most urgent request I would 
read it. 1 did read it, and, to my great sur- 
prise, it impressed me stronger than ever be- 
fore with the beauty of Christ's pure, simple 
character. It endeavored to show he was 
but human. because he was so humble and so 
lowly; and the author could not comprehend 
how one having the universe under his com- 
mand could take up such a humble station 
in life voluntarily. To his mind, it was be- 
yond belief that the Son of God could, of his 
own accord, wander about the country among 
the lowlv and the poor and humble, spending 
his time in ministering, and nursing sick peo- 
ple. A poor harmless mistaken man, with a 
inere handful of followers, who clung to him 
almost to the last moment, he wandered 
from place to place, disappointed and reject- 
ed at almost every turn, said the writer in 
substance. Unconsciously he almost said, 
** Despised and rejected of men,’ and yet did 


| not seem to remember it had been said of him 


before he came here on earth. This same 
strange, mistaken, simple-hearted man was, 
however, so the author said, loved so devoted- 
ly by some of his friends that they would at 
any time lay down theirlives for him and his 
eause. Do you know what that cause was, 


' dear reader? Our text tells; it was for the 


cause of truth, against falsehood and injust- 
ice. Do you think there is any need now of 
men who will give up their lives in the cause 
of truth? 

‘*For this end came [| into the world.” Je- 
sus came into the world for no end or plan of 
his own. His enemies said of him jeeringly,. 
‘- He saved others, himself he can not save.” 
They told the truth, fay not, perhaps, in 
the sense they intended. He could not. con- 
sistently with his mission to the world, save 
himself. He came to bear witness unto the 
truth. and to save men from sin, from selfish 
untruth. There is a great deal in this world 
that is false and untrue, and almost all un- 
truth comes from selfishness. We use false- 
hood, because truth would cost us something. 
We should lose by letting the full truth come 
out, so we evade and prevaricate. As Jesus 
came to save others, and not himself, his life 
was pure and truthful. Noteven his enemies 
have ever accused him of any selfish plans or 
work during all the time he was here upon 
earth. Now, my friends, a man who comes 
into the world solely toget as much as he can 
of every thing for himself, will be pretty sure 
to be an untruthful and false man. The 
Bible says, ‘‘ Thou salt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself ;” but 
suppose one instead of doing this should put 
in practice, ** Thou shalt make thyself thy 
God, and love thyself with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. and 
with all thy strength, and thy neighbor must 
look out for himself.” Such a man would 
live only to please himself. Jesus ‘* pleased 
not himself.”” The life and teachings of our 
Savior are such aconstant reproach to a self- 
ish man, that he hates him wert tg or, 
what amounts to the same thing, he hates 


the very mention of that spirit. The spirit 
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of self-sacrifice is so foreign and opposite 
to that of ‘selfishness, that there must ever 
be war between the two elements. An old 
friend said, a few days ago, that whisky 
would be drank, in spite of temperance peo- 
ple, just as long as it ‘* tastes good.’’ I fear 
there is a great truth there. We have those 
among us who will drink any thing that 
‘tastes good,’’ no matter what the conrse- 
quences are, and no matter what it dies to 
other people. I once heard of a steamboat 
accident on the Ohio River, where the num- 
ber of planks and floats was insuflicieut to 
keep all the passengers above water until 
help could be obtained. A great strong bur- 
ly man knocked a — weak woman from a 
mae that he might have it to save his own 
ife. What do you suppose that man did 
when he got ashore? Le saved his life, did 
he? Jesus said, ** He that saveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for 
my sake, shall find it.” My friend, do you 
want to be one with Jesus and his followers, 
or with those like the man in the river? IL 
fear it must be either one or the other. ‘* He 
that is not for me is against me.”’ 


Jesus told Pilate that he came into the 
world to bear witness unto the truth. His 
kingdom is truth in the hearts of men. 
He who would be a true man must not bea 
selfish one. Truth and selfishness can not 
go together. If I mistake not, the greater 
yart of untruth comes from selfishness. 
Vhen a man coolly decides to make self 
foremost and first, he lets go of truth. Men 
addicted to periodical intemperance are oft- 
en truthful, frank, and honest, until they 
yield to temptation, and then their honesty, 
as well as honor, is all gone. They have 


dropped all love to God and their fellow- 
men, or at least they have made it second- 


ary, and made self foremost. Those famil- 
iar with such people can tell in an instaut 
when God and self-respect has gone out and 
self and Satan has come in. Even if they 
have not signed any pledge, nor promised 
anybody they will not drink any more, it is 
almost impossible for an intemperate man to 
have even a shade of honesty. It is the 
same when we do violence to our honest 
convictions in the indulgence of any thing 
else we know to be a sin. The disposition 
to hide our infirmity is in itself a sort of 
falsehood. We are anxious that the world 
may think us what we are not. Adam and 
Eve stood in the garden honest and pure be- 
fore God. It was only after they Lad sinned 
that they had any anxiety to hide in the 
bushes, or to cover themselves with tig 
leaves. Dear reader, is there any thing in 
yeur life that you are anxious to cover up, 
or that you fear to have the clear daylight of 
truth shine on? 

Jesus came into the world to bear witness 
to the truth. All who love simplicity and 
truth must love the gentle spirit with which 
he taught, and must love him. Any one 
who loves truth, and hungers and thirsts aft- 
er righteousness and purity. must love to 
study the life and character of Jesus. Just 
after our text we read, ** Every one that is of 
thetruth heareth my voice.” [believe there 
are no exceptionsto this. Most of you know 
how imperfect is humanity; you know how 





hes have to make allowances for. even your 
est friends. You know how rare it isto tind 
one who is always perfectly fair, especially 
when he gets a littlestirred up and contrary. 
Well, now, if there were in the world a per- 
fect character, one without even a shade of 
selfishness and prevarication, would you 
know that person when you saw him? would 
you recognize Christ as the Messiah, if you 
should meet him in the world? = 

‘Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice.”’ ‘Those who wanted to find him would 
find him at once; and those who wish to find 
him pr-day dear friends, will surely tind him, 
and hear his voice of entreaty too. The trou- 
ble is, that we in our selfishness and untruth 
do not always want to find him, There are 
at least times in the lives of mostof us when 
his presence would be such a rebuke that we 
would want to hide in the bushes, as did 
poor guilty Adam and Eve. May God help 
us to guard well against such times as these! 

When Jesus said he came into the world 
to bear witness to the truth, Pilate replied 
by asking, “* What is truth?” I don’t think 
Pilate wanted any information in regard to 
what truth is; but his uneasy, guilty con- 
science, prompted him to make the remark in 
a sort of evasive way. We often see this 
spirit among intemperate men. They would 
very much rather argue about things in the 
abstract, than to consider the glaring sins 
right square beiore them. I remonstrated 
with a distinguished surgeon because he 
used oaths right before a company of boys. 
‘* What is blasphemy ?’’ said he: * it de- 
pends upon what a man means by theterm.”’ 
He knew he was guilty, but he was too proud 
to acknowledge it, and so he tried in a weak 
way to defend himself. Such arguing and 
prevaricating is very common, but, friends, 
do you not realize how very far it is from 
simple, honest truth ? Consider the charac- 
ter of people who thus evade, as a whole. 
Both Pilate and this great doctor were pro- 
bably guilty men at heart, and, what was the 
worst part of it, they delibervtely proposed 
to be guiity, and to go on so to the end of 
their lives. They had no sort of intention of 
saying, ‘‘God have mercy on me a sinner,” 
and then making a sharp turn toward a bet- 
ter life. A man who says by actions, if not 
words, *‘ We are all in for number one, and 
ove man must look out for himself,’’ can 
hardly have a shade of truth about him, for 
he does not propose to be fair or just in the 
outset; and one of the first elements of truth 
is fairness. 

Now, it was among a people like this, or 
largely of this element, that Jesus came to 
establish his kingdom. ‘ Blessed are the 
meek,” he said, ‘* for they shall inherit the 
earth.’’ The other class can’t well inherit 
the earth, for their selfishness would destroy 
it, and themselves along with it. Shortly 
before our Savior’s death on the cross, he 
was praying for his disciples. Poor weak 
fellows like ourselves at this minute, they 
little knew what was before them. He told 
Peter that Satan desired to sift him like 
wheat; but notwithstanding this, Peter, in 
his innocence and self-confidence, calculated 
that he alone was a match for Satan. How 
did it turn out? Well, in this prayer for 
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them he says, “ Sanctify them through thy 
truth; thy word is truth.” Simple, meek, 
unostentatious, humble truth. It is low 
down and humble, and yet it towers like a 
great monument, when it obtains a lodging- 
place in the human heart. 

When one is resting on truth he has God’s 
approving voice constantly in his heart; and 
such a one has little need of secrecy any- 
where in his heart. He need never seek to 
find wherein he may hide. neither need he 
try to cover himself with fig leaves for fear 
the clear light of day will show something he 
would rather have hidden. Who has not 
witnessed the painful spectacle of one try- 
ing to hide a lie by telling a score of others ? 
He pulls the fig leaf of untruth over one spot, 
only to find it leaves a nakedness exposed 
somewhere else, and, like a drowning man 
clinging to straws, he chooses flimsier things 
than straws, to make it appear that heisa 
man and agentleman. Is there any hope 
for such a one? Surely there is no hope when 
he puts his trust in Satan, and expects false- 
hvod and evasion to bring him out of trouble. 
But is it possible for one who is steeped in 
sins of this kind to turn about and be fair 
and honest? Itis possible; but it is much 
like the reform ai intemperate man must 
make. There isa manly way of extracting 
‘yourself from the worst fix a poor mortal 
ever got in by falsehood and dishonesty. 
The ore turn that God demands is so great 
that itis literally being born again. Who is 
there who has not, some time or other, looked 
back and seen where he had not been frank 
and honest and fair? Well, when you do see 
this, as you value your peace of mind and 
your peace with God, even though your face 
does flush and burn, and even though a lump 
does rise in your throat, say, ‘** My friends, 
I have been unfair, and perhaps not quite 
honest in this. If you will forgive me, I 
will try to do better in future.” You may 
say nobody ever does this. Yes, they do, 
my friend, and there are those who can re- 
member of cases very much like it; but it 
almost always precedes a real radical reform. 
The courage that it takes to do it always 
gives the poor sinner a big lift toward God, 
for it is virtually saying, *‘ Get thee behind 
me, Satan.”’ 

‘* To this end was I born, and for this pur- 

ose came I into the world, that I should 
ear witness unto the truth.”’ These were 
Christ’s own words to Pilate, and yet how 
little did they seem to avail! With a certain 
class, it seems to avail just as little now, to 
State that the Christian religion comes into 
the world as a witness of truth. We are not 
to state it, but our lives are to be a witness 
of it. My eye just now alighted on the fol- 
lowing in the American Grocer. The writer 
was telling of a partnership he once formed 
with a young man, and says,— 

I paid large prices, but was in hopes I was getting 
into trade with a good moral young man, a Sunday- 
school teacher, who possessed unusual attractions. 
The day after we had finished our inventory I made 
a most sickening discovery. George’s chief recom- 
mendation was his veracity, but he proved a flatter- 
ing deceiver. Mr. Smith, a coal-hexver at the fur- 
nace, came in to purchase » piece of cotton cloth. 
George met him with extended hand, and assured 








him of bis warmest friendship, stating that he ap- 
preciated his call, as he knew how much trade fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, assuring him that any thing 
he might want could be had at cost price in New 
York city. Mr. Smith bought a piece of cotton, pay- 
ing 15 cents; was told it cost the firm 16 cents, I ex- 
amined the cost-mark and saw it was onlv 1! cents; 
and after Mr. Smith’s departure I said, “* George do 
you make a practice of selling many goods below 
cost?” He replied, ‘Examine the mark, and you 
will be satistied with the sale.”” I said, * I have done 
so, and thought you were mistaken; surely you 
would not tell a falsehood to sell goods?” He an- 
swered, * There is no other way to sell them,” and 
that in figuring costs he only added his own time at 
the rate of five or ten dollars per second, or what- 
ever was necessary to make up the deficit. I[ felt 
blue. I was now past bound toa most affable liar, 
in whom I could place no dependence. I was surely 
in trouble. 


And is this really true? Are there Sunday- 
school teachers who bear witness for Christ 
in this way? If itis true, is it any wonder 
that the world jeers at young men who 
teack or superintend Sabbath-schools, and 
say that they are not as honest at heart as 
those who try to live honest and make no 
professions? Are we who follow in the foot- 
steps of that meek and lowly Savior of 
the world letting our lives bear witness unto 
the truth, in the footsteps of the Master? 
Did you, my friend, ever try to talk to any 
one on the subject of religion, with a view 
of leading him to Christ? Do you know 
what it is to almost tremble when you think 
of the sacredness of the office? Christ came 
to save sinners. ‘The world does not care 
whether they are saved or not; but you and 

do. The world laughs in a cold, uncharit- 
able way, when some poor brother or sister 
has done amiss. The world talks it over, 
puts it worse than it really is, and, with a 
cold-hearted indifference, laughs about it 
and rather rejoices that another has turned 
out untruthful. The Christian is slow to 
believe wrong of any one; “thinke.h no 
evil;” and while the matter is talked over, 
feels sorrow in his heart, and an earnest de- 
sire to talk kindly and gently to the sinning 
one, and to bring him or her back to better 
things. Could you indulge in unkind and 
idle words about a person one hour, and 
then talk to them about their soul’s salvation 
in the next? Surely not; for he who does 
God's work must feel that God's eye is ever 
on him, and no one need hope to succeed a 
single instant in winning souls to Christ, 
who is not earnest, truthiul, and the same, 
whether the one who is being discussed is 

resent, or a thousand miles away. God so 
eved the world, that he gave his only Son 
to save it; and you. as a Christian, are bound 
also to so love the world, that no uunkindness 
ever spring up toward or about any one. 
‘Then shall you be consistent, and then shall 

ou witness to the truth, even as Jesus did. 
tt is a blessed thing, my friends, to cultivate 
aspirit of saying all the good you can hon- 
estly and sincerely of every one; and you 
will discover that, with the saying, comes 
the happy faculty of seeing, the good in the 
men and women God has placed around you. 


A habit of uncharitable criticism is a most 
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sad one, my frierds, and I know, by my 
own experience, that it brings darkness, dis- 
trust, and trouble, if very long indulged in. 
Don’t even tell your wife of people’s faults ; 
yeu will make her think ill of those she 
might otherwise think well of ; and you will, 
besides, encourage in your own heart a way 
of thinking all the world is bad, while you 
alone are good; and this is a most mischiey- 
ous trick Satan has, when he can get any- 
body foolish enough to listen to such tempt- 
ations. 

Jesus was always the same. 

J+ sus Christ the sume yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.—HxB. 13:8. 

We have no record that he at any time 
talked to any of his disciples about some of 
the others who might be absent, in a way he 
would not talk right to the absent one. If 
he had any complaints to make, these com- 
plaints were always made in a spirit of lov- 
ing kindness, directly to the erring one. He 
never talked to any one about the shameful 
way in which some other person was going 
on. He wasn't kind and sympatheiic one 
day, and then proud and overbearing at some 
other time. The first two verses of one of 
my favorite hymns are as follows:— 

0 To 
Vainly in myself I seek 
Likeness to my Lord to find; 


Yet, that mind which was in thee, 
May be, must be formed in thee. 


Days of toil ’mid throngs of men, 
Vexed not, ruffled not thy sou); 
Still collected, calm, serene, 
hou each feeling couldst control: 
Lord, that mind which was in thee, 
May be, must be formed in me. 

The hardest battles I have to fight now 
are just in this line. It is only by hard striv- 
ing that I can avoid saying any thing of the 
absent, which'I would not say if they were 
present. Again and again I have resolved I 
would not tell even my wife of how [ have 
been tried'by people during the day. I 
know it is wrong to talk of people's faults, 
because it always impairs my nearness to 
God when I allow myself to do so. It also 
tends to make her think the world is all bad, 
and that I alone am good, which is by no 
means the truth. Whenever | keep down 
this spirit, and tell her of the good I have 
found in people during the day, I always 
feel a great deal happier. 

Two things tempt me to find fawlt with 
folks, and enlarge their faults. J irst, I do 
not love the world as Jesus loved all man- 
kind; and I do love myself as Jesns did not 
love himself. Self-love, instead of love to 
my neighbors, is the trouble. Whenever 
folks ? to talk about some of my especial 
Friends, I can take the pe of the absent one 
with a good grace, I tell you; now, why do 
I not have love enough, and charity enough, 
forthe whole human family, to do the same 
when any one of them is assailed? Do you 
not think, friends, that such a life would be 
helping toward ‘“\ Thy i aE come, thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven’’? 
It was the same kingdom that Jesus meant, 
remember, when he said,— 

To this cause was I born, and for this cause came T 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
ng Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
vo. . 





It was exactly this kind of fair, honest 
truth, that be came to bear witness of. 

In closing this talk to you, I wish to give 
here a few words from our pastor, read to us 
at our last teacher’s meeting. It sums up, 
in a few words, the results accomplished, by 
the crowning act of our Savior’s life here on 
earth:— 

What did the atonement of Christ accomplish? 
This question is often asked. Any answer other 
than that which comes from Scripture is of little 
value. There are in reason, hints of the need cf an 
atonement; but the fact is set forth in the Bible 
only. We must, therefore, gather the value of this 
great fact from the Bible: What dves Christ's dy- 
ing for sinners accomplish? 


1, It gained their attention.—JoHN 12:32. 

2. It took away the fear of death from those repenting.—Hr 
BREWS 2:15. 

3. Brought eternal life more clearly before men —LI, Ti, 1:10. 

4. Freed from sin.—1. Jon 1:7. 

5. Saved from hell —Rey, 1:18, 

6. Made plain the way to heaven,—JouN 11:25, 26. 








BITTER HONEY, AND WHERE IT 
COMES FROM. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HONEY-DEW. 
BOUT 30 years aguv this country was overrun 
A with a weed commonly called “ bitter-weed,”” 
and sometimes * wild chamomile.” It resem- 
bles the chamomile, but the flower is of a deep yel- 
low color, and the stalk is quite hard, and it grows 
about 18 inches high. In the spring of the year it 
comes up with the grass, and the cows eat it (f think 
unintentionally), and yield bitter milk. It blooms 
from Muy till frost. But so long as there are better 
flowers, or honey-dew, the bees dv not gather honey 
from it. 'n dry weather it yields but very little 
honey; but every fall our honey is made bitter by it. 

This year there was a honey famine from June Ist 
to the middie of July, from which I lost several May 
swarms. About the middie of July, atundant rains 
began to fall, and the bitter-weed began 10 flower 
profusely. Everywhere yellow blooms greeted the 
eye, and from 10 o'clock A.M. till near dark every 
evening, the bees swarmed upon the bitter-weed. 
The «arly morning hours they spent on the diminu- 
tive morning-glory and the poor land-weed, from 
which they gathered a little good honey. At first 
the honey was very abundant, but so thin that it 
would pour out of the combs when tilted, like water. 
The bees, for the purpose of evaporating it (as I be- 
lieve), kept up a continued roar in the hives night 
and day. In the latter part of August the bees 
capped their honey, after which the roaring, for the 
must part, ceased. 

About this time I extracted five gallons of the 
honey. It is as yellow as gold, and exceedingly bit- 
ter. It can not be eaten. Is there any way of puri- 
fying it? The color and taste are evidently from 
the pollen of the bitter-weed. Is it possible to filter 
itso as to purify it? In my past experience I have 
had bitter honey from the cbhinkapin bloom, but 
nothing to equal the bitterness of the bitter-weed. 

Last winter my bees wintered on a small stock of 
this bitter honey. but now they bave an abundant 
supply. and ouvht to come out strong next spring. I 
had three large swarms about the Ist of September, 
two of which I hived. I think they will store up 
honey enough to winter on. Had my bees been 
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strong last spring I could have extracted much fine 
honey, for the flowers were very abundant, and rich 
with honey. We had swarms here as early as the 
1ith of March. These were the Italians. I never 
knew the black bees to swarm here sooner than the 
30th of March. 

HONEY-DEW, NOT FROM THE APHIS. 

We have had no honey-dew here this year. Is 
there ever any of it on trees that bloom freely? I 
have noticed, that when my peach-blooms are killed 
by frost, the tree yields honey-dew, which is found 
at the foot of the leaf-stem, and no aphis about. 
The best yeara for honey-dew is when the early ver- 
dure is killed by frost. Both last year and the year 
before, the white-oak blooms were killed, and both 
years honey-dew was found uponthem. It wasvery 
white, and formed sugar. Last year it sugared on 
the leaves, and the bees were unable to gather much 
of it. The fronts of the hives were white with it. 

Minden, La., Oct. 6, 1882. T. M. Fort. 

Thanks for facts given, friend F. Who 
knows but that this bitter honey may not 
have medical properties, say equal to qui- 
nine? Honey is often prescribed asa vehicle 
for medicine, and here we have it already 
commingled by nature. I presume, friend 
F., you could put it up in nicely labeled bot- 
tles a deal cheaper than doctors charge for 
their bitter stuff.—I believe you have struck 
a great truth in your conjecture about hon- 
ey-dew after an untimely frost has killed the 
verdure. While I was reading your letter, 
something seemed to be glimmering in my 
mind in regard to the relation between frost 
and sugar; but it was some time before it 
bubbled up to the surface, that potatoes are 
made sweet by being frozen. The freezing 
converts the starch into grape sugar, and, 
presto! we have honey oozing out of wheat 
stubble, peach-tree leaves, and, possibly, 
corn -stalks. Don’t I come pretty near be- 
ing a scientist? 
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Thy word is truth.—JOHN 17: 17. 





WE are now fully supplied with honey, and could 
not at present pay more than 9c. for the best, clover 
and basswood, delivered here. 


In our Nov. No. I said the price of waxed strings 
for sealing the Jones honey-pails was 60c. per 100. 
It should have read thirty cents only. 


A NEW USE FOR THE 50-CENT SMOKER. 

It is capital to use in the printing-office to blow 
dust out of the type-cuses. Every printer should 
have one. A regular bellows costs from $1.25 to $1.50. 
We will furnish the smoker bellows alone, without 
the tin part, for 25 cents. 





AS we goto press this 29th day of November, we 
have 5445 subscribers. The kind belp you have giv- 
en me has made my task a pleasant one during the 
past year, and it has also enabled ms to give youa 
call during the greater part of the year. a little oft- 
ener than we either of us expected, when we start- 
edinayearago. Once more, | thank you. 

WE can sell honey-labels for 25e per hundred, if 
you take such as we keep constantly in stock; but 
of course these can not have your name and address 
on them. Infact, we can not furnish any kind of a 
label with your name and address on, even if you 
wanted only a dozen, because it would not pay for 
setting up the job, and getting ready to print. I say 
this, because so many ask for 25c worth of labels, 
printed to order. 


WE are surely going torun short of beeswax be- 
fore another twelve months pas:es over our heads, 
and I fear all there is in the world will not meet the 
demand of the next year. A letter came to-day, ask- 
ing me what [ would furnish a ton for, and I replied 
30 cts. If this man takes me up [ do not know 
where I can get it back again, even if | should offer 
35 cts. It may be there are those who are holding 
on for better prices; but the general report is, that 
there is none, for it has heen all bought up. It will 
certainly do no harm for us to commence saving ev- 
ery particle of it. 


WE have sold an immense quantitv of the perfor- 
ated zine (for excluding queens and drones, and still 
allowing the workers to pass) during the past year, 
and friend Jones informs us it is just the thing for 
preventing the queen from going into the upper 
story, or to prevent the bees from building the 
space between the upper and lower stories all solid 
with honey. We are now fully supplied, and can 
furnish any-sized sheets at 15c. per square foot, or 
only 12c., if taken in the sheets, just as we get it, 
3x8 feet. 


A YEAR ago I promised to come again to the Mich- 
igan Bee-Keepers’ Association, and at present writ- 
ing I expect to be on hand. The secretary sends us 
a printed postal that reads as follows:— 


MICHIGAN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 17th annual convention of the Michigan State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held ia Kalamazoo, 
Dec. 6 and 7, 1882. All interested are cordially in: it- 
ed to participat - in the discussions, whicn will em- 
brace the live issues of the Aviculture of to-day. 
Thomas G. Newman, A. [. Root, D. A. Jones, Pref. 
A. J. Cook, and many other distiuguished apicultur- 
ists, are expected to be present. Low rates of vourd 
at hotels huve been secured for those atteding. 

T. F. Binauam, Sec'y, Abronia, Mich. 


SomE of you will remember a man who wanted our 
bee folks to subscribe a certain sum each toward 
getting stingless bees from South America. I be- 
lieve few, if any, subscribed. Perbaps the prompt 
warning the journals gave was the reason they did 
not. Well, every little while somebody suggests 
doing something of this kind, if a certain number 
will give, say $100 each, Now, while [ would not 
question for a moment the sincerity of those who 
start such prvjects, | would question the wisdom of 
such proceedings. If you feel like developing some 
new thing, do it with your own money, and trust to 
those who are benefited, to do the fair thing by you. 
If you feel you can not trust humanity, don’t go in- 
to it. 
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WE are now prepared to furnish the artist's cam- 
era. described by friend Hutchinson in the Nov. No., 
for an even dollar. If wanted by mail, add 20c. for 
postage. The buzz-saw table in this No. was 
sketched by means of one of these cheap instru- 
ments. 


AMONG the list of vice-presidents for the coming 
year, mentioned in our convention report last 
month, page 553, the name of our old friend Wm 
Muth-Rasmussen should have appeared in place of 
W. R. Musser, as vice-president for California. The 
error was “ secretarial,” and not t typographical. 


COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS. 

At the Convention at Cincinnati, a committee was 
appointed to furnish some more accurate statistics. 
in regard to our honey crop. This committee was to 
be composed of T. G. Newman, Dr. C. C. Miller, and 
A. I. Root; but this latter personage Was 80 very 
careless as to have missed getting it in the reports 
atall. If the friends will forgive me, I will try to 
do better next time. 


IN the article from friend Wiltse, he states that 
the bees reared brood before they had gathered a 
cell of pollen, the experiment seeming to indicate 
that pelien was not absolutely necessary. It has oc- 
curred to me since, that the new honey they brought 
in during this time must have contained quite a little 
pc lien, fof all honey is found to contain pollen that 
can be seen under the microscope; and by means 
of this pollen, it is possible to tell what flowers the 
honey came from. 

BAD ADDRESSES, AGAIN. 

WRITE your addresses plainly. We have to-day an 
order inclosing about $17.00, but the address was so 
bad we could not any of us tell where the goods 
were to go. He gave no county, and the names he 
mentioned were not to be found on any of the postal 
or railway guides. We boxed up his goods, and 
waited two weeks for better shipping directions, and 
now comes the same thing written on a postal card. 
It is so badly scrawled that none of the clerks here, 
nor any over at the railroad and express office, can 
make it agree with any thing we can find anywhere. 
Back his goods must go to the warehouse, while we 
wait two weeks more. But this time we have asked 
him to be kind enough to get some friend who is a 
plain writer to write it for him. Why will you not 
write plainly your town, county,and State? Wecan 
do nothing in the world with the names of railroad 
companies, because they are not located anywhere 
particularly. The name of your county is most im- 
portant of all; for with this we can hunt you up. 
Please, friends, do not clog business and bother us 
thus. Give us your abiding-place once, and after 
that we will try to hold on to it for ever. 


GALVANIZED IRON FOR HONEY. 

I have several times explained to the friends, that 
galvanized iron, though it keeps bright and clean, 
appirently, is dangerous and poisonous for articles 
containing food. It keeps clean, very much as a 
piece of ice keeps clean; the surface is all the time 
wasting away, and therefore nothing can well a‘- 
here to it. Honey-gates can easily be coated with 
zinc; but no process is yet known, if | am correct, 
of coating cast-iron with tin in the sameway. They 
can be tinned in a slow wav by rubbing them with a 
soldering iron, but in no other way; consequentlv. 
we can not very well have a honey-gate tinned out- 
side and in, no matter how desirable this would be. 





Some of the friends may have noticed that we have 
advertised a gate tinned outside and in. We di! 
this on the strength of a promise from the manu- 
facturer; but finding they meant galvanized when 
they said tinned, we are obliged to full back on the 
old kind of japanned gates. We can furnish the 
largest size, that we call ** whoppers,”’ neatly japan- 
ned, for 35c. each; or in lots of ten, for $3.00. If 
wanted by mail, 35c. each extra. These are the samc 
we used to sell for 75c, each. We got this great re- 
duction by purchasing several gross at one time. 
The inside diameter of the bore is 1% inches. We 
can tin them, for soldering into a can, for 10¢. each 
extra. / 


Gonédentions. 











CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 


—Boone County Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
iss. wT eee. Boone Co., Ind. 


Jan. 9.—Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
at Cortland, N. Y 

Jan. 19, 20. —Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at Berlin Center, Mahoning Co., O. 


NEBRASKA STATE CONVENTION. 

The Nebraska State Bee-Kee go aod Association will 
hold its annual session in Wahoo, Saunders Co., 
Neb., commencing Thursday, Jan. 11. 1883. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the R. R. Co's to secure 
14% fare for the round trip. The Saunders County 
fone aan tae Association will furnish entertainment 

free to all visiting apiarists. 
. 8. VONDORN, Pres., Omaha. 
GEO. M. HAWLEY, Sec., Lincoln. 


OHIO STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 
in Colambus, in the rooms of the Ohio State Journal, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 9th and 10tb, 1883. 
A full attendance of members, and all interested in 
bee culture, is reque sted, as matters of interest and 
importance will be discus: 

Dr, H, BESSE, Pres., Delaware, O. 
DANIBL SPEAR, Sec., ington, O. 

The time of next mecting of the N. E. B. K. Asso- 
ciation is changed from Jun. 16, 17, 18, to Jan. 9, 10, 
1l, one week earlier. Of course, you know that Syr- 
acu,e is the place of next meeting. 

Gro. W. Hovse, Sec. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1882. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
11-3d JNO VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


I will pay 28¢ per lh,, in cash for pure, bright-yel- 
low beeswnx, delivered here. Address 
W. D. WRIGHT, Knowersville, Albany Co., N, Y. 


A GOOD HONEY-PLANT. 


100 pp ae «seni TREES by mail, postpaid, 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, G 


50 TO 150 COLONIES OF 


PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


In new, superior. well- painted, movable - frame 
hives (frames 1244 x12% in.), for sale »t $6.00 pere: lo- 
ny, ‘elivered at depot or express office at L«xing- 
~~ Co., Mo. DR. G. W. YOUNG. 














reeneville, Tenn. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

rice. 
¥ In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to Chenpamatentet, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, lam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 

ows list, books that I approve, [ have marked with 
a*; those r y approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other nna by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices se parately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each 
Postage. ] {Price without postage. 
12| A BCof Bee Culture** Paper 88 
1b 4 BC of Bee Culture** Cloth 

6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 

Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 
Bee-Keeper's Text Book* Cloth 


6 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 
” 


2 | Dzierzon Theory** 

: Extracted Honey, Dadant* 

Honey as Food and Medicine 

“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 

fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. . 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 

The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS, 
An Farm, Stoddard** 
Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 
Book on Birds, Holden*................... ‘ 
5 | Dictionary, 25, "000 words and phrases 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 
Five Acres too Much** Gs 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 
Gardening for Profit** 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$ 
5 | How to Make Candy** 
| How to Paint, Gardnert 
| Hints for Painters, Pa er-Hangers, &c*.. 
1 | injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 
| Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Stewart* 
2 | Onion Culture* 
10 | On the Road to Riches** 
| Play and Profit in my Garden* 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**... 
a s Small Fruit Instructor* 
| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fu 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. 
of sugar included* 
| Ten Acres Enough** 
| DER PRION PAMOE is casdcdncccvccccbens 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 
| What I know of Farming, Horace Greely. 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
3 | Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
scope** 47 
BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
8 | Bible, goods print, neatly bound 


| Ester R 
5 | Harmony of the Gospels 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
dent, Alger** pre 

10 | Moody’s "Best Thoughts and nang ‘ 
4 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospe ~~ words 
only, Parts I, II, If, ot 1V combined, 
boards 
8 “ = % * words and music, paper 
10 “ .“ boa rds 


3 | New Testament ‘i pretty flexible covers.. 
The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. 
10 | “The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller** 
19 \ Walks and Words of Jeaus® * 
his book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
wr Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 
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BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 

American Angler, Norris 

American Bird Fancier 

American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 

A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 

American Weeds and Usefu! Plants 

Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 

Burr’s Vegetables of America 

Broom Corn and Brooms... .paper 50.... 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 

Bement’s Rabbit ainpesgicr 

Canary Birds. ... 

Cements and Glue .. 

Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 
Animals, 20 

Cotton Culture, L 

Cotton Planter’s tenet Turn 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 

Dana’s Muck Manual 

Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
2 Vols 5 00 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 

py by Inches, Barnard 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
Growers) 30 

Fur, Fin, and Feather 

Farming For Boys 

Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas. . 

Gardening For a eg Henderson......... : 

Gregory On Cabb 

Gregory On Squas os. 

Gregory On Onions 

Guenon On Milch Cows 


Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hop Culture 

Harris on The Pig 

How to Geta vers and When to Find One.... 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed 

Johnuson’s How Crops Grow 

Klipparts Wheat Plant 

Leavitt's Facts About Peat.. 

Landscape Gardening, Down 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young ea Friend. 

Money In The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 

My Ter. Rod Farm, Barnard 

My Vinevard at Lakeview 

Practical Butter Book, Will 

Pear Culture, Fields 

Peach Culture, Fu'ton’s 

Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 

Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 

Rhododendrons, Rand 

Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 

Shooting on The Wing 

Taxidernist’s Manual 

The Seaee" 8 Steel a and its Uses,.. 
Hodgs . Abridg 

What to bo ane ‘How to 4 © It, in case of.. 
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te te oe a 
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Youman’s Household Science 
Youatt on Sheep 


Sas 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
th pons es some kind of a Binder. Who has not 

“Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.’ 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for hate yy ng § gt a them _ = 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, an 

according to quality.. Table of prices of Cinders io 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. aL ‘ Ohio, 














GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





= 


er 100 


» 


— 


Sections : $0.00 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 


HIVES 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make 
a specialty, of all styles, of the SAMPLICITY 
HIVE, including the **M. & F. Chaff Hive, 
with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- 
ing and handling bees at all seasons. We have IM-« 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides 
MOVABLE at an additional cost of lic per side. 
We manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 


FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from 

month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot 

here. 

DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FOR 
1883 FREE. 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, ~ - IN. Ve 
1-124 


ban Td & Cyprian ues 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 


introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
a &e. ddress 
t 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 





SEH! SBE! SEE! 


The Bes-Keeper's Exchange, 


A live, progressive monthly, edited by practical 
bee-keepers, and richly worth the subscription 
price, which is $1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three 
months on trial for 25 cents. Sample copy free, in- 
cluding our price list of Apiarian Supplies. You 
will consult your best interests by securing a copy 
before you order. Address : 
12 HOUCK & PEET, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


THE : 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal! is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage re, beginning aie 1883. Will guarantee 

e arrival of every number. 
. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











MARKETING HONEY, 


Send 15¢e for Dadant’s pamphlet on Harvesting, 
Handling and Marketing Extractei Honey. 

You will get many times the value of your FIF- 
TEEN CENTS in the hints and ideas that it will give 
you. Address 


Chas. Dadant & Son, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hl. 


BEESWAX WANTED, 


State QUANTITY, AND PRICE AND QUALITY. 
Address 


Chas. Dadant & Son, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hl. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR, 


To be used upon a common cook-stove. Capacity, 
three to five bushels perday. Price complete, $10.00. 
In the fiat, partly put together, $6.00. A few agents 
wanted for the sale of this Evaporator. For partic- 
ulars, address JOHN H. MARTIN, 
82d Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


CONTRACTS WANTED 


WITH 


SUPPLY DEALERS, 


Fer next year’s stock of Bee-hives and fixtures. 
We are securing new machinery, and buildings, and 
better facilities in every way to manufacture exten- 
sively. Dealers, and those who contemplate becom- 
ing such, are requested to write for estimates on 
job lots .of hives, sections,etc. We will make spe- 
cialties of chaff and Simplicity hives, but will make 
other styles, if unpatented, and ordered in consider- 
able quantities. Let us know the kind and probable 
quantity of goods you expect to handle, as well as 
any other information you may deem necessary, and 
we will send you prices that we are confident will be 


satisfactory. 
S.C. & J. P. WATTS, 
10tfd LUMBER CITY, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 


lltfd 





lltfd 











_. FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
y dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14-square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


ROOT’S AND DUNHAM’S FOUNDATION. 


Italian queens a specialty; no Cyprians or other 
races of bees in my apiary, or in the neighborhood. 
All my queens are bred from imported mothers of 
my own importations. P. L. VIAt LON, 
9tfd Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for “Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.”’ 1tfd 























